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Probing for pitfalls, an Exkime guide feels his way across flooded ice ahead of author loli 
1 7 i 

Ircin und sven sled dove: In atest of stamima-and spirit. the young Englishman braved thet 
Arcoc = neors. to experienc and recotel the fWarshness ol ir wihonal Rake lke 


Trek Across Arctic America 


ARTICLE AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY COLIN IRWIN* 


ORTY MILES to Pelly Bay. With route. Our last solicl food had gone 


every step ny boots broke thrdueh week cartier. [lasued now, and stumble 
Lhe LFERG1e i min 2noew an the VW irc from time th ome lin in [ a liaat L. Lae 

swept tundra Fatigue numbed th Eskimo companion, tied tne trace trom 
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ine our sled across the rough sea ice of female | culled Blossom. Each tim 1 
7 it i bil 7 
the eastern Canudian Arctic. The sled = lugeed me I was reminded that, like he 
“eelf we had abandoned early in the | must not give up 
=y “Tl " t | "| == 
Mmicrie | rea ey ot. Fc before hy nae Lt 

That tlaivy we had eaten only broLn from Repulse Bay, 130) mites to the south 
water in which I had boiled @ irozen east. with nine dogs. One by one thes 
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caribou stomach left by wolves along our had plaved out after the food was gon 
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survival, We could not afford another of the 
bitter sterms that had pinned us down for 
days on enc. We had shed all our equipment 
save Shecmunge bars and a kmife for ¢cuttine 
snow blocks to build shelter. We resied onl 
Iwo of three minutes at a time: longer stops 
LOPeAIened 
The effort of walking warmed us and mace 
us thirsty, We ate sna 

LL the end of eight hours, we come to a 


[rostoite <2 POSE 


hen ridge. From it John looked west toward 
A SUTIN OF MOUNTSINS braced feainel the ses 
ice around Pelly Kay. Then, turning to me, 
he said, “Sawin 
There® the white 

[ knew 


gillian 
marker” 
He cole ae Lhe 


mwas viai— 
men 4 


Wiel he moant 
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“The frosthite in my fneers is healing.” 
[lin letter, “but I 


Writes Tn an ers 


| cunids and oy feet ore soollen 


fom the lung walk.” To store up calories 
iinet the cold, “olin dim out butter 
lasting conbou labove) Eskime 
rutde Tipand (hecing page) cases 
pains with shees of rotten seal fipper, Colin 


was accompanied bv three differcn|, guides 


PL Wy 


Hun wer 


an hie trek. sharing their food ancl hardships: 


radar dome of the clistant carly warning sta- 
tion atop one of the mountains. I looked too 
but without mv glasses, which fogged up in 
the bitter cold, my 
than a doven yards away was a blur 


wew of anvthine more 
Jahn estimated’ the mome lib le 20 miles 
Another eight hours. As darkness fel] 
the flashing lights of the DEW line muirstrip 


et ha 


pulled us tke a magnet, wreing us on with a 
winktne promise of food and sheller We ar- 
rived shortly before midnicht, having walked 
the 40 miles in 16 hour: 

Hut that was scarcely the beginning. My 
final destination was Point Barrow, Alaska, 
2,400 miles te the weet (map, pages 400-401) 

SOW, Pollecting on those early hardships of 
my Arctic trek, I \iew them simply as bad 
There would be other agonizing set 

but never was l truly fearful for my 
l wat challenging the Arctic with 
Eskimo skills, handed down from 
futher to <on for countless generations, But 


lsc ke 

backs 
Survival 
anche nt 

with the passing of the present older genera- 
Hon wf Eskimo bunters, these:skills are like! 
to be lost forever. ‘Their sons prefer the snow- 
mobile to the dog team, the prefabricaterl 





house in the iloo 
Thus my primary 

across the Arctic was to share and record a 

Vine may well be the 


purpose in trekking 
vanishing wav of life 
last such journey, I think few others, if any 
now care enouich to try 


ARRIVED in the 
summer of 1971] 
clerical job in Cambndge Bay, about 600 
Hudson Bay 
ent the winter, itving in‘an Eskimo hows 
and making 
Feloped a deep octmination for the wav they 


L anucign Arctic in the 
and took a fovernment 





Tiles northwest af ‘here | 


many Eskima friencs. | cle- 


hostile environment, alwavs with 
l have seen a hunter return to his 
lausted and empty-handed 
They lawehed, and simply talked of luckier 
And that, | knew, took courage 


In February 19735 | left Repulse Bay as an 


fated a 
opt iTS 
hungry family ex 





Hints 


Eekimo would have done half a century age 

wath a sted, doe team, and the basic tools 
for Arctic survival My plan was 
the Frozen Northwest Passage, along much of 


tim To liaw 


the route taken by the explorer Anu Raemus- 
een, the famed Greenlander who crossed the 
Arctic with sled ancl dogs in 1923-74 

Nearly six months would pasa before | 
reached Point Barrow. [ would travel through 


cd See Winter with LEME TaALUrES THNEING 


Votional Geovrapitc, March 1974 
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Tae hk Linege the mithhess Arctic without a compass, (olin relied for direction on the 
Boson Or the cay ancl Ube imprint of prevailing winds on the srow. He set out from 
Repulse Kay in curly February, reached the settlement of Tuktovaktuk by doesed an 


June §4. and covered the last 600 miles ip Alaska's Point Barrow by motor-powered 





down to —60°F,, and a spring heralded by KRefore leaving Pell 


i Bay, we replenished 

ihe percussions of cracking ice. 1 would finish our supplies of surar, tes, coffee, four, ane 

na July nit ay cogslec but in a canoe on the tobacco. We logcded our 18-foot sled with ie 

foWINe SUMmmer sea rotten Seale to be suned for dog fea: wie alos 
carried rifles for hunting caribou 


FILE RESTING in Pelly Coe, [ Evo clit [ hoped that we would have better luck in 


ten new dogs from local Eskimos. John taking game! 





lan weed bac on the first lee ot 





rctnieved our sled mndequipmentonda the trip Certainly, I did not want to write 
few days later a plane flew him home to another entry in my diaty such as the one 
Cambridge Bay in less than three hours for March. ?: 

airip that would take me four weeks We both tad a little caribou stomach deif- 


My companion for the next stage of the way throweh the day as we have no meat left 
lourney wes another old frien, Tipann we hie I don't mind eating rancid seal, bui [ don't 
WOlld Tek With me as far as his home al care af all for such lefhovers ay raaardt fy 
Cambridge Hay, some 500 miles to the west this contes om much longer, I'm afraid I'm 
Like other seasoned hunters of his generation, rormtg focal ove of the dogs 


Pipania, in his fifties, was wiry, weathered, Alter traveling for two dave out of Pelly 
and wise—possessineg littl formal education, Bay, we realized that we hod missed owr 
but a vast knowledge of the Arctic, He fit ms Hlanned route through a high mountain pass 
rule of thumi for a traveling companion in We came across « hunting party—two men 
the Far orth: If be speaks more than afew and a boy—ined they led us to anew course 
words of English, disqualify him along a lake in a valley cut by glaciers of 
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comme. Plarued by hunger, cold, and mind-blurring fatigue on the 5'4-month trek 
Colin retrace’ a route set by the pionrcering Arctic explorer A.nud Rastnucsen 50 
vears before. Colin was first drawn to the Arctic bv an urge tosai) the Northwest Pax 
See Weal to oast—u frat he | haapaers LO CCH pS lieth this summer in his boat Endeavowr 











another ame. As it was then late, we decided The ability to build a snowhouse quickls 
to put in for the night, and well was without question the native 

While | chained the dogs, Tiptinu mine the skill most #sential to our survival Hunecr, 
hunters searched for suitable snow with of course; is painful, especially in the Arcty 
which to build an igloo, As they walked, they cold when the body burns talomes unceas- 
listened for the deep, resounding #queak in ingly; but life ts sustained by the hope thal 
licating a thick and firm drift. The jarentae ul tomorrow will find a seal or caribou tn the 
with knives to determine the texture of lay- rifle sights [If equipment (ais or is iost, one 
ers laid down in Successive storms con wually Improvise 

Finding a site, the hunters cut a trench Hut there is no substitute for shelter in the 
ahout 18 toches deep and three leet wice Arctic. Not when the wind is blowing to pro- 
They placed six-inch-thick blocks of snowin duce a chill factor of more than 100 degrees 
a circle around the trench, building upward below zéro; not when the snow swirls until 
ina spiral pattern until there was roomatthe sky and land fuse into a blinding wall 
anex for just one block (page 308) As thes white; not when heavy breathing can Lreeze 
worked with knives to ensure proper ft, [the tesues of your lungs 
nressed snow into the cracks, then shoveled Vocl so it was on the morming alter we 
more over the «helter made camp with the hunters. A storm had 

The larger house was for the hunters and come up the night, and by the time 
the hoy Tipana hitlt a smaller one next to it, we awoke it was obvious Uset travel would 
and when both were completed, we knocked be impossible that day, Rather, T had bis. 
aut the wall between the two cuits and tea, and then crawlecl back into 


Irek Acrearys Arcite Americii 40} 





sleeping bag, where | slept away post of the 
morning in the warmth of the igloo 

As we were setting out the following morn: 
ing, oncof the clogs startecl to misbehave. [n- 
able te find the whip, P clouted him on the 
head with my hand. The result was a broken 
bone, anc there are those, | know, who 
will be pleased to learn that the bone was 
im my heared 

lL wis taught to respect wnimals, to treat 
them with kindness and understanding Bul 
in the Arctic, all of us—dogs and men—are 
in the same kettle: We have to put wp with 
the sume cold and hunger. There were times 
durtng my trek when | was +o hungry that! 
ate rotten fish from a fox trap, and the re- 
mins of o seal left by a poor hear 

L became; in-short, no less a scavenger than 
my dogs. Miy primary business was survival 

[ clicl indeed hit the dogs on occasion, Dut 
only when it was necessary forall of uz For 
example, there was o time when & storm wis 
about to overtake ws. A cache of food toy 
some five miles ahend. [f the storm caught us, 
we might have nothing to eat for three dav 
or more: an Arctic blow often takes that long 





lo subsacle 

The dogs, however, clid nol want to ad on. 
T could nol say to them, “Now Jook, my friends, 
if we go only five more: miles we'll be sate” 
All T could do was strike them, forcing them 
on toward the cache. Thus I survived, ancl 
a clad thes 

4s long as the dogs remained strong and 
well fed, Tina anc | often rode on the steel 
At-the beginning of the trip, lavers of dark 
mud had been caker on the wooden runners, 
allowed to freeze, then planed smooth. Faich 
day we smeared water over the mud with a 
scrap of polar hear skin: the water froze in- 
stantiv, This coating of ice Wgamst ice made 
the Eskimo's Ome-honored means of travel 
remarkably efticaent The original mud cust 
on the runners held.up until spring, when we 
switched to steel runners (left), 


F Y EARLY APRIL we were approaching 
Gion Haven. There Roalel Amundsen 
fret to navigate the Northwest Passase— 
called with his stout. sloop Gypoa in. Loog 
his fine, deep litth harbor cume into view 
on the day that | made this entry in my diary 
We sei off a tittle ote after a oreakfasl af 
coffee only. J had a cigarcile made af tobacco 
wrapped inh ou page from (his noleboor. We 
are ceriginiy on the right course now, bul the 


frek Across arc America 


Stark domes ond spires of an electronis 
caithedral—the distant early warning sta- 
tidn al Ladw Franklin Point—ioom abnve 
the tundra Napaseelagdtiak replaces the 
eled's mud runners with strip of steel (hac 
me pave). In extreme cold the wooden run 
ners are smeared with mud, then slicked 
with ice te bet them «hate quickly aver win 
ter terrain, Melunz snow and ice call for 
the more durable steel 

Feathers of frost partially ovsk TA 


sevkadiak's deep-amedl face ie he @ares 
from an Eskimo home (helow) Outside 
OO-mile-an-shour winds blast sncw into the 
coal df a curled-uy sled dog (bottom) 
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dec? are slow, for they Aavpen'l eaten in sew 
eral davs. As for me, f am weaker Han when I 
walked into Pelly Bay. J am afraid the re- 
serves of my body are about used wp. f get a 
fttle dissy sometimes, and | can't keep warm 
even uveen J walk f also have a little snow 
blindness in my left eve. I keep thinking of 
food. Huge slices of bread with gobs of jam, 
My body has reached its limit, but samchow J 
keep one foot going in front of the other. 

All our friends were on the beach to meet 
ua When we arrived in Gjou Haven, a cluster 
of frame buildings including a Hudson's Bay 
Company store and o school, We stayed for 
three dave, during which time I feasted with 
Fskime friends and had my eve and the bro- 
ken bone in my hand tended to at the govern- 
ment nursing station. 

Before we left Gsjoa Haven, the daughter of 
Hikitook, my host, refurbished my caribou- 
akin boots, split and worn from morethan 400 
miles of travel. She sewed coils of thongs to 
the bottoms, giving me nonskid soles.that left 
my sienature in rich print with every step, 

My parka, mittens, and pants were all 
made of canbou ¢kin—tiried and scraped 
three times to marke it pliable—as were my 
socks, worn with the fur inside, The fur 
around the hood of my parka was wolverine. 
When ice from my frozen breath collected 
in this strong, thick. matting, I could easily 
beat it out with a stick. Well insulated by 
these garments, | was rarely bothered by the 
extreme cold, except after going hungry for 
ecvetal cays, 


way, too—as our major source of fowl. If 

we dicin’t wear it, weeate tt. T learned to 
relish the marrow of caribou bone (the taste 
it similar to that of butter), Once we even 
used frozen caribou legs for tent pegs. Our 
sleeping skins were from the caribou. Little 
wonder, then, that we watched closely. for 
tracks of this animal as we traveled. 

We saw none for 400 miles after leaving 
(joa Haven. We traveled first in a southwest 
direction, moving along the coast of King 
William Island. The dogs were sluggish, ancl 
we made littl progress before stopping for 
the night. The next day [ had-an accident, as 
recorded in my diary on Apmil &: 

I dtd a silly thing today. J was eating a tin 
of corned beef unth my snow kaife, and while 
davdreumine | licked the bits of fat and meat 
aff tie knife. OF course the kntfe frote to ny 


T=: CARIBOU sustained we in another 


ah 


fip instantly, and J lost.a large piece of shin 
when f pulled ut away. The wound bled freely. 

Passing the Irving Islands, we continued 
west over the sea ice until we came to the 
Rovel Geographical Society Islands. As: al- 
wars, we used the drift patterns of the snow 
AS our principal navigational aid; here the 
prevailing winds blow from the northwest. 

“Cambridge Bay m three or four more 
sleeps,” Tipana said cheerfully as we pre- 
pared camp. He would be clad to get home. It 
was @ clear and beautiful evening, and the 
fields of rowgh ice all around blushed under 
the touch of soft and fading light—a scune of 
utter serenity. Vet this was polar bear coun- 
try, and they are creatures of unpredictable 
humor. Fortunately none appeared to chal- 
lenge our intrusion. 

Nearing Cambridge Bay, we saw our first 
Ptarmigan since starting the trip. They were 
lazy birds, refusing to fly away even when 
the clogs lunged! toward them. 


the dogs perked up, anc we were carried 
into Cambridge Bay on a burst of speed. 
Tipana’s children were there te meet us, 
scrambling onta the sled for the final bun- 
dred-vard ride into the eettlhement, 

With its population of about 700, a DEW 
line station, three churches, and a Roval 
Canadian Mounted Police post, Cambridge 
Bay now seemed a virtual city spreacl across 
the empiv Arctic landscape 

[ mate quickly for the familiar house of my 
good friend Kamacyouk, a kine ane extreme- 
lv intelligent man who still believes an Eski- 
mo oumust live off the land if he is to maintain 
his pride. He is probably the best hunter in 
Cambridge Hay, but to me be is much more 
than that I had wintered and ranged afield 
with him the vear betore, and despite the gulf 
between our ages und cultures, he had treated 
me a5 o brother It was Kamaovoak who 
Lauatht me almost all T know about Eskime 
survival skills 

Kamaovoak greeted me with littl emo- 
tion, He stared at my face, now lined and 
weathered like hic own, after mote than two 
months on the trail “You look old,” he said. 

Qur relationship had changed somehow. 
He viewed me differently, | was saddened 
and puzzled Nat until several months later, 
after ending my trip, would I come to under- 
stare! his ottituce 

Napaseekodiak joined me ot Cambridge 


Oi SING that food and rest awaited them, 





Yelping and whimpernne at their wneasy footing, the dogs cross the gangplank. 
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Bay for the 1,800-mile remainder of mv jour- 
ney. Round-faced, with jet-black hair despite 
his 60 vears, he was short but had the strength 
and stamina of a man half his age. 

Preparing for departure, we obtained steel 
runners for the sled, for we would soon have 
to change from mud. We also purchased a 
tent. Tt was new the end of April, and would 
shortly be mild enoigh for canvas shelter. 

Leaving Cambridge Hay [ jotted down: 

We collected all owr stuff and loaded the 
sled. Then all our friends helped ws hitch 
the dogs wp. As we were short one harness, one 
old man took ie harness from the lead doy of 
iis team and gave if to us. We left at 2 pom. 
wath tea dogs. Nopaserhodiak and f rode 
all the way, traveled for cight hours. before 
making camp. 

Our route took we through the Richardson 
Islands, high and black against the late-night 
sun, then west, inti! a 60-mile-an-hour wind 
cauzht us. We struggled to get the tent up be- 
hind a snowhank, and when we did, the can- 


vis snapped like a whip. The snow swirled 
until there was no visibility, our worldseemed 


encased in an egeshell. We staved in the tent 
for aday and a night, frustrated by the know'l- 
edge that there was a DEW line station only 
an hour's sled drive away. 

We lost one dog in the storm, a small white 
female given to us In Gjoa Haven, With a 
leam of nine, inclucing Blossom, who hacl 
been with me from the start, we continued 
west, Suddenly the lead dog, having caught 
the stent of an animal, veered off the trail. 

Then all the degs were running for the 
hearby hills 1 pushed down the «lec! anchor 
—a heavy metal hook—with all my weight 
Snow sprayed us as the team raced forward. 

Flushed from the hills bw the noise of the 
does, two small caribou came into view. 
Napiseekadlak quickly dropped off the sled 
into a sitting position, the 243-caliber rifle 
in his hands He squeezed the trigger, but 
the weapon misfired. Another «queeze, an- 
other click. “This gun is no good,” he mut- 
tered, and reached for the 22-caliber rifle. 
Finally he brought down the nearer of the two 
caribou, 

We butchered the animal quickly. En- 
trails, rib cage, and head were fed to the dogs. 
The skin became part of our sleeping gear. 
After packing the hindquarters on the sled, 
we dined on the tongue and the muscles of 
the logs: We boiled some ribs and some of the 
vertebrae, breaking the bones to) extract 
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the marrow and then drinking the broth. 

For snacks while traveling, we froze fillets 
from the backbone. Eaten raw, they were 
crunchy and quite flavorful 

At other times, when coming upon herds 
of caribou, we were able to get surprisingly 
Close to the animals. Kamaocvoak had taught 
me how to approach them slowly anrl quietly 
so that they would remain calm—tegarding 
Ws, it seemed, as simply two other caribou. If 
the ontmal we shot fell dead, the others 
would run off; but if it was young, and only 
wounded, they might stay aroun, 


began to see seals on the ice Often we 

were fooled by shadows, and I found. it 
difficult to judge distances, with so few visual 
references on the barren snowscape. 

1 recall Napaserkaclak stalking one seal 
that seemed to me to be about a hundred 
yards away. | had stopped the sled ane sta- 
tioned myself by the dogs to keep them quiet 
as he walked ahead with a rifle. Whenever 
the seal raised its head, he stopped in his 
Hacks, motionless 

As long minutes passed, I realized that the 
animal was nearly a quarter of a mile away. 
Finally Napaseekadiak knelt and fired one 
shot This was an anxious moment. We had 
no food for the dogs, and if the wounded seal 
fell back through its hole in the ice to die in 
the water, we would not be able to recover it. 

I raised the sled anchor, and the dogs raced 
forward, barking with excitement, Napasee- 
Killik greeted me with a wide smile, and | 
knew that the dogs would be eating well To 
mv Surprise, it waant the common pinged 
seal, but a huge wgyue, or bearded seal, weigh- 
ing more than Napaseckadiak and J com- 
bined (right) 

Later in the trip, when many seals ap- 
peared on the ice to sun themselves, the dogs 
would race from hole to hole. We plaved the 
game, giving them their heals, honing on to 
the shed as it 2twrageed across the ice. OF 
course, cach senl would escape back through 
its hole before the dogs got to it 

As we approgched Amundsen Gulf, the ice 
on the southern shore became progressively 
rougher. And the weather grew warmer—so 
warm that at times itrained. We quickly took 
shelter in the tent, for if our fur clothing be- 
came wet, it would soon be caked with tee. 
When the rain stopped, we set out again, ane 
with chompness still tin the air, the sounds 
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l. Construction time, 20 minutes— 
and no moattigace loan, First. step m 
binding o enawhowse is to find the 
proper show: deep and hare Hoavine 
chosen his site, Tipana digs a rectan- 
rilar pit; the surface around it will 
become O sleeping bench in the com- 
pebeed ieloan, 


2. Snowhouse takes shape. Tipana 
rings the pit with the fitst laver of 
wk-Inch-thick snow blocks. shearing 
their tops in an upward spiral. Two- 
foot-high doorway will be cut out 
from inside the igloo 


S Carving and tapering the arch- 
Ing blocks, Tipann begins to dlt them 
Inward for oa windproof raof Colin 
will prowile unskilled labor by chink 
ing ctacks with loose snow 


4. Eyebrows rimeid by froven breath, 
Tipana peers from his nearly finished! 
heheeth “Phe last block will be lifted on 
etid from inaicde, then turned flat ane! 
ectliod tn place on the projecting edges 
of the surrnduncding blocks 


5. Inside the iev dwelling, wail: af 
arow brarrémilt fieht for a Bunter re- 
Pauling a torn caribou mitten (right 
Body heat and a FPromué steve can 
warm fn ttloo fifte degrees above 
the outside temperature, while cari 
bow skins shielrl occupants from the 
iy finer, Most Eskimos, however, 
have now abanloned the traditional 
wowheuse for  peovernment-uillt 
dwellings and a settled fife. 
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Tortured bv inner fires, the Smoking 
Hills <end awirling vapor trails into the 
sloom. Napaseekaillak called this “the loaned 


Where there ono snow in wine 


Citber forces moprison the wreck of the 
tratkinv ship Necdilek, ertpped by larnelfoet 
ie (ett) On ber wav in September (957 
from Cambridge Bav to Tuktovaktuk with 
wuppies ane a caree of fors—fox, bear, and 
(cii—the Slruck ff suoMmerged rect! and wis 
beached, The remoteness of the area fis- 
couraged the Hudson's Bay Company from 

| 
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lrek Across <4rchic siimerica 


with what cares, on her final voyager The 
answers | would learn touch later, far from 
this lonely, frozen fastness (caphon below) 
“ow | felt a cadness, knowing she would 
never sail aenih. Sill she would be well pre- 
served in death 

There were many useful items aboard 
Nechilit—handsiume brass lamps, for ex- 
ample—but the food on our loaded sled] was 
more vital. So we left the ship as we found 
her, & mute, olien prisoner on that remote 
Arctic shore 


VY MIL-MAY we had reached the DEW 
line site at Clinton Point Though we 
usually stayed with Eskime irrends at our 
DEW line stops, we looked forward to the 
movie al the radar station. Films are rotated 
among the sites, ancl it happened that the 
ichedule of one flm—a Western mude in 
ltalv—comecided with our itinerary. Thus, we 
saw the some blazing gunfight again and 
afain, Napaseckadiak never tired of at “T 
with 7 hac that pistol,” he sand with a grin 
‘Tt never runs out of ammunition!” 

We left Clinton Point on May 22, after 
waiting for the sun to burn off a heavy veil 
of fog. Thts day Nada special meaning fo 
me, because, a5 [recorded in my diary 

Today ismey birthday, Pin 27 
third birthday since J left home, but f didn't 
thimk aboul that wrlil this evening. The ver: 
dooyoo iff wishte do all Mee tirage f plan, 
Paul furr 


thas rw mi " 


We had to hurry, too, if we were to keep 
cheat of soring breakup. But it started to 
catch up with us several weeks later. We 
had passed the Smoking Hills (left), near the 
mouth of the Horton River, and observed 


—is hud Rasmussen half a century caries 





the grav-blue smoke billowing from fissures 
in the slopes, The smoke is from smoldering 
lavers of bituminous shale 

The ice was now covered with pools of 
witer. und a screen of cold spray rose up in 
the wake of lhe dogs At times [ thought | 
cevuiel epiel| the ea through the ever-witleninge 
cracks. When the temperature dropped, the 
spray On the «dope froze, turning their coats 
into chills armor 

In places open leads forced us miancd, onto 
terrain etched and frozen into fields of crystal 
knives Napnaseckidlak fitted the dogs with 
litthe: boots made from sealakin to protect 
their paws (page 315) 


Our team lender at that time was o 
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nameless massive pray animal—part dog, part 
wolf. She was haughty and proud, possessed of 
ercat strength and character. She always seemed 
tio know what was expected of her, and she did her 
job well. She would not allow us to pet her, but 
there had never been any need to discipline her 

Napaseekndlak had an amazing rapport with 
dogs, speaking to them with just the right inflec- 
tions to keep the team working at top efhcency 
But once, near the end of a long day as we raced o 
giorm toward a DEW line station oa doven miles 
away, bis urging failed. The big grav leacter had 
simply gone as far as she wanted to pn 

So he hit her. From that moment, she was driven 
by defiance. She continued on for a time, but her 
movements were full of spite. For example. when 
commanded to go ryzht, she would make o sharp 
90-degree turn, rather than the gradval swing in 
that direction 

We finally cave upand made camp But the dog 
wasn't to forget the humiliatien of hoving been 
struck. That night. as the storm bore down on os, 
that maenificent animal stood erect, with her face 
to the wincd—stood like that until she could stance 
no longer. She fell only after the savage wind had 
sucked the last bit of life from her 


FE WORE UP on the morning of June 11 to 
leave the land for the lost time by dogsicd 
Here the sea ice and shore were sejmraterl by 
apen water, Just the night before, we bad <trambled 
to the beach on a Anating bridge of ice, which wae 
now o flimsy, half-melted honevcomb. 

To gét back over to our highway on the frozen 
cea, Lattempted we pole-vault across with the long 
stick, which Eskimos call an ayvortak, used to probe 
for holes under the meltwater on the ice. L fell short, 
and teached the sea ice wet ancl annoved. | pulled 
the lead deg across by rope, ane the others, beng 
harnessed to the trace, bad to swim across 

But Napaseekadiak was left stranded. He finallh 
workec) his way across dn a marrow tce bridge, 
Which collapeed, He, too, was soaking wet, but it 
could have been worse Like most Eskimos, 
Napaseckadiak could hot swim. 

At Nicholson Peninsula photographer Nicholas 
deVore flew in to join us for the last leg of the sled 
journey. Our progress was good until we came toa 
place where 4 stream had poured its flood out onto 
the sea ice. Leading the dows, we carefully waded 








“The sun revolved in a clear sky om we 
threaded our way past pos of water alloy 
the ice,” wrote Coty after a ride through a 
aumnlit night near Nicholsin Peninsula 
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Across the tarrowest spot and ante sgait 
found firmer footing 
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Farther west the preat Mackenzie River 


loo hae broken, opening a [00-muile stretch 


0 Water across the delta where thr Pel 
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FAUICOL saa 
(man, pame JOO) Tt would now be rmnowssable 


by sled anil dogs, and we knew we would 


have bo complete the trek in a can 


Ll eave fll the does to friends in Tuktovak- 


tuk, a settlement of several hundred on a 


lake-strevwn peninsula. Blossom was the onls 


one fo have stayed with the: team fromthe 

start, and it prieved me to leave tier. She fad 
i] , 7 

periormed well, and, unlike most working 


dows th the Arctic. she wis ae ompanion. She 
hod teaeli ls hentai with het arts af miichiel 
it Ome when we should have been crying 
Wilh Hunger and pain 

We ourchaserdd a 22-foot canoe and two 23 
horsenower outhourd motors. | thayeht i 
best that we carry o sare CTzine beCWse MH 
understanding of things mechanical is not a 
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tip across the delis was ens enoueh, but 


| 
once on the other side, we were astonishe 


to find sea ice solid to the shore. Suddenly I 
longed for the cocs ane slert 

We could do nothing until the ice went oul 
a We (ook the canoe up the Blow River in 
Yukon Territory, where wi camped for a 
moe k Chet Wwe Pol Ds 1 LY i Hie =| bia | lelane 
betore the ice closed in once agum 

Chur tome ppv Wits o ciocrl Sate, TOT 
there was an abundance ol wid 1Té imc ne 
Chike ne Se ey Alea nvar Hers Hel lslanel 
i ttray canbou walks flo our cumm Nana- 
akKinlok Wes so sturtiled that he missed witl 
his frst shot. We made the kill, however, an 
pS kuciak cul the meat into strips an 
une tt op to rin 

Rwen more exciting for Napnseétkadlak 
Was finding part of o whale ob near our cump 
on Herschel Island Yeurs avi | hunted 
whales: oul of Dorset [sland in: Hudson Strait 
and Fort Koss on Somerset island But in 
mati ati | Gas rhe noven to Spence Hi 4 
nortnwest al the simpsen Penimsula, wher 
thet ite Teer VW nial 

1 ne jwmoked tt the we rupee heat Hy min 
must nave been Tooded with memories Later 
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inf ® 
\iaskan border. Traveling now wus prerlicta 
ble and mongtonous. Where an ice-free rivet 
Mouth dpenecd into the sea, we could lise the 
motor. Otherwise we paddled or portaged 
Che rce Still stretched to the western bonzon 


hot we could weually push throueh the tich 
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days Iree of wind ancl ram Winter bows tu spring, bul survival remains 4 
lo Barter [sland we visited with Fred troblerm. Colin and Napaseekadtak enipty bicenot 
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[| WASITLULY 15 when we reached Prudhoe 

1. Summer chad rouged the North Slope — 
with the fromle tints of willl fowers, ond 

the sun was up oround the clock. The dark- 

ness of Arctic winter. tbe ice, the cold, the 

unlithinig «olive of the viet lencl—all this 
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For from home but stall in 
his element, Sppaseen ella 
poles through a broken ti 
held in Alaska (lef, Later hi 
joins Colin for a buarel-tat owe 
of the oe) mas at Prudhoe Bos 
right). From here, the author 
radiotelénhonmecl his tamil 
the fret time he bod been in 
teach sith them fer rmeorl: 
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flees On July 23; with the sun still glowing lote al nigtt, we 
nulled our canbe wo on the shore ot Point Barrow. Bevond, the 
a ice again closed in solidly. This was our destination, and 
nature. it seemed, did not plan to let we eo farther 

The 2?,500-mile journey was over 


VY ESKIMO) FRIES DS tine! it difficult to understand why I 
undertook so long and arduous a journey, | confess I find it 
f equally cifficull to explain to them 

Aly first winter in the Arctic, [ used to look from the window 
of my afice in Cambridge Bay and see the Eskimos of the settle 
rent heading out.on them snowmoébiles to hunt canhouw ane othe 
gum. I felt restless and confined 

Although the government provided me with a house, | chose 





to hwe with Kamaovoak, and be wis forever tellitig me store 
af wrest hunts, of storms survived, of sled dogs with noble char- 
acter. It was he who inspired me to challenge the Arche using 
only the skills of an ancient people—skills newly learned ly me, 
and Increasingly forgotten by them 

[ started on the trip figuring that it would take four months. It 
took nearer to six. | would not want to repeat the aclventure 

Hut | know now that [ can burn seal blubber when | need a 
fre. lL know Icon find warmth in a snowhouse when the tempera- 
ture is 60 bélow vero. I know that I can take pourtshment from 
the marrow of a-caribou bone when there t nothing else to ¢a 

l know too that, all things considered, the passing of the times 
when those practices were part oF everyday Eskimo life is not 
to be mourned. That life had many fine qualities, however—a 





Willingness to share all until there was nothing, for example. It 
Will be o tragedy af this too 15 lost. Sl, Ramacvoak's stories tell 


snort of téeiling-all 





When T visited him in Cambridge Bay while making the trip, 





lie must have sensed that I knew thie That would explain out 
changed relationsnin. lt wae now one of mutual understandmeg. A 
certain magic sprang from the gap that separated our generations 


and cultures. and that spe 





il wae now broken, to be replaced with 
ineven deeper bond 

Now, we both knew that the great hunt consisted] mostly of a 
long Walk and an empty stomach Ez 
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Henelits beyond the fringe 
mam TH Cmpoyecs of Japan 5 
mega-companies Near Alat- 
sushita's Osaka plant, a weel- 
CUNg TOO In a Workers recre 
ation center (right!) welcomes 
a-stearty flow of couples, often 
introduced by matchmakers 
int tie personnel department 
Offspring, loo, reap advantace 
from company paternalicm 
At Sonv's Atsugi plant (left 
An eMmplover’s daughter stud: 
bee Violin in the company clas 

care center. 























Musecle-stretching exercises 41! a 
break at one of Sony's Tokvo plants 
eft), where an emplovee lends women 
Of the assembiy line in an enthusiastic 
backbenc. After work, a <pectrum af 
activities helps cement the group soirit 
and a feelog of togetherness, Workers 
at Matsushita (above, left) practice 
Teo in oun after-hours class 

Even away from the job, the gentle 
tentacles of paternalism reach out. A 
YOURE coup he iahowe) LWTvey. COnMsSITiwC = 
Hen of ther new home in Yokohama, 
hnanced through Canon, the husband's 
emplover. Big concerns often buy tracts 
of land, then sel] lots to employees al 
bargain rates, Without company aid, 
many Japanese could never afford to 
OW 2 Teer 


was caused by her ignorance of modern busi- 
ness society. She has now quit her job and 
helps her husband with his research. Both 
are happier.” 

This approach may not surprise Western 
marriage counselors, but the Japanese still 
find such problems unsettling as they try to 
adjust to: their urban, industrial society. 

Who Will Own the 21st Century? 

For months I have followed the Japanese 
nrownd their homeland and abroad, seeking 
the buman story behind thei statistics: | have 
asked them—and the people who do business 
with them—about the secrets of thetr success 
and what changes industrial prosperity has 
brought to their lives. How could a defeated 
country rise from the rubble of World War Il 


and build itself so quickly into the world's. 


third largest industrial power? 

Since 1945 Japan's industrial output has 
increased 20-fold, Her favorable trade bal- 
ance Os carly dast wear had built ow £9-dithon- 
dollar reserve of gold and foreign currency, 
the world's largest after West Germany. As 
the world’s thriftiest savers (200 billion dol- 
lars in bank deposits), the Japanese reinvest 
heavily in their businesses. And in case anvy- 
one still calls them copycuts, Japanése research 
investments are exceeded only by those of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, Japan's 
patent applications—half a million a vear— 
have more than quintupled since 1952 

By one yardstick, how fast its gross na- 
ional product is growing, Japan leads: all 
industrial nations. On a per-capita basis, 
Japan has already surpassed the Soviet Union 
in GNP and could pass the U.S. by 1990, 

On such projections, American scholar 
Herman Kahn, of the think-tank Hudson 
Institute, has predicted that the 21st century 
may be the century of Japan 

“Why not the 20th century?"asks atraveler 
in Paris's Orly Airport, He points to signs in 
Japanese characters and to coveys of kimono- 
clad Japanese on tours. “They are even négo- 
tiating to buy French vineyards.” 

In Tahiti the director of tourism is study- 
ing Japanese. And a Bolivian radio station 
airs a Japanese course three times a werk. 

“Consider our telephones,” says o German 
in the Ruhr. “We can direct-dial Japan,” 

An educator in London has described Ja- 
pan as the “first great empire without real 
estate. The sum never sets on the Rising Sun.” 

“Wanted—lapanese samurai swords,” the 


$26 


ad of a New York dealer exhorts. “Paving 
top price!” And, indeed, souvenirs bought by 
GI's for o dollar or two have returned home, 
some to their original owners, at a S100 or 
even a $5,000 price. 

With nearly seven billion dollars in foreign 
investments, the Japanese have paid their 
dues in the world club. Japanese expeditions 
have explored the upper Amazon River and 
climbed Mount Everest. Japanese largess has 
lately given a million dallars.to each of ten 
American universities, ranging from Harvard 
to the University of Hawaii The highly 
effective Japan Overseas Cooperation Volun- 
teers—their peace corpsmen—are at work in 
16 countries, planting gardens in Morocco, 
testing the soil af Nepal. 

“We were building a highway near Tun- 
tenia,” reports peace corpsman H. Yashi- 
mutsy in Renva: “Many lions there. At night 
our men could not go outside camp even to 
make water. But once, when lions killed a 
wildeteest and fert the carcass for fater, our 
tnen cut off some meat for themselves before 
lion returned to eat. Wild place.” But not too 
wild for hungry Japanese to turn to gain. 

Vet the worldwide Japanese adventure has 
not been universally welcomed. Brazilians 
and Indonesians: have called the Japanese 
“economic animals” Students in Bangkok 
have boycotted their products and called 
them “yellow Yankees." 

And some Yankees themselves—especially 
thase in Hawaii—also grouse. “They are 
bombarding us with ven,” save a Nisei Ha- 
wallan. He jokes wryly about “more: hostility 
toward Japan now than in December 1941," 


Sad Days for Cherry Trees 


But [ found foreign complaints matched by 
those of the Japanese themselves. 

“Our cherry trees are dying in Tokyo,” one 
woman lamented. “And diseases of pollution 
arte known by the names of our cities." 

Venerated Fujivama can now be seen from 
smogey Toks'o only one day oul of seven, And 
an electronics manufacturer in Osaka told 
me: “In areas with bad air, our television 
antennas sometimes last just one year.” 

Psychological pressures mount An electric 
sign near the Ginza registers the noise jev- 
el like the time ond temperature in other 
cities. The government tobacco monopoly 
announces that more than a-million Japanese 
started smoking in one year, bringing the total 
to. an amazing 33,060,000—or 77.6 percent 
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of all men and 15.5 percent of all women. 
More alarming are some of the news heudi- 
lines: “Man’ Kills Himself Over Medical 
Bills.” “Boy, 14, Fails Entrance Exam, Com- 
mits Suicide.” After a decace of decline, 
suicide is again increasing in Japan. The rate 
is 27 percent higher than thut of the U.S. 
As the world’s number-one: importer of 
oi]—85 percent of it from the Middle East— 
Japan stands chillingly vulnerable to world 
events. When the Arab states cut back ex- 
ports last autumn, lights went out on the 
‘Ginga, TV stations curtailed broadcasts, und 
the cabinet changed both its policies and tts 
personnel, Pessimists predicted ruin. 


Skepticism by a Rip Van Winkle 


Is success worth the suspense? 

“A fictitious success!” hoots Hirotaro Ogu- 
ra, who represents a Japanese airline. "Jape- 
nese militarism cid not die after World War 
fT. The loyalty merely changed from the 
Emperor to the emplover.” 

“We are nominally rich,” savas a senior ex- 
ecutive of Japan, Tetsuro Umegaki, of Denteu 
Advertising Ltd. “But look at the way average 
people live: Perhaps the lowest living stan- 
dard of all the developed countries.” 

A newaman particularizes the point: “Only 
iS percent of Japanese homes are connected 
to sewers.” 

“It ts harder to live today than before the 
war,” Set, Shoicht Vokoi told me, The ser- 
geant enjoys an unmatched vantage point: 
He beld out for 28 vears in the jungles of 
Guam, finully ending his personal state of 
siege in: January 1972.80 he compares the ald 
and new, like Rip Van Winkle, without the 
clutter of daily transition, “Japan as a country 
has lost power People have lost traditional 
beauty and the high quality of yamato dame- 
shii—Japanese spirit.” 

In large measure, though, the Japanese 
spint explains current prosperity, “To under- 
stand Japanese business,” an American Nisei 
friend had advised me, “vou must start with 
Zen Buddhism. The values of Z¢en—tiligence, 
self-denial, loyalty—shaped the knightly 
samurai character. These qualities make 
Japanese workers productive.” 

[ tried my friend's ideas on a Zen Buddhist 
priest, the Venerable Zenshu Inoue, inthe clas- 
sit monastery gardens ofold Engakuii Temple. 

“Responsible for the economic success? No, 
we are its victims,” the priest said. His gaze 
swept out beyond ponds covered with a skim 
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High-density islands pack 1607 million 
people into on sree smaller than California. 
home of 21 million. Lack of mimerals-forces 
Jitan to rely on huni resources. 


of ice to an old plum tree, gnarled, propped 
with logs, but winking with a few early 
blossoms; “That tree is many centuries old,” 
he added. “Those cedars are 400 years old, 
tad dving from pollution.” 

The Venerable Inoue spoke of traditions 
Zen had brought from China tn the 12th een- 
tury: Hower arrangement, the tea ceremony, 
kendo (fencing with staves), “But that is not 
well said,” he corrected. “Kendo is Zen. The 
tea ceremony uo Zen. Pursuing and devoting 
yourself le your own work—that is Zen.” 

So work is worship in Japan. 

Zen is only one of many imported ideas 
that the Japanese have embraced with bath 
enercy and alarm, Mainstream Buddhism, 
also from China, caused a great stir, and the 
Nipponese of the cighth century moved their 
capital from Nara to Kyoto to escape the in- 
fluence of the Buddhist hierarchy, Christian- 
ity followed in the 16th century, the numbers 
of converts—ome 300,000 by the early I ith 
centuryv—so concerned the ethnocentric Jap- 


anese rulers that they turned the archipelago 


into a hermit kingdom. Any Japanese who 
tried to leave his homeland was summurily 
put to ceath. (Continued on page 332) 


Age 








Doing things in multiples becomes a necessity in a 
land where space is ata premium Triple-decker driv- 
ing range in Tokyo (hett) caters to thousands swept up 


by Lhe Japanese craze for gol 

Flag raised high te show the way and keep her flock 
from mixing with others, a tour guide (top) shepiberds 
young Vieitors through the grounds of the Imperial 
Palace in Tokyo. Inveterote tourists at home and 
abroad, Japanese jom tounng and hiking clubs by the 
tmillivne—forzoing solo travel for the security, cama- 
radetie. wricl preplanned lonerary of the group. Ne w- 
hewed couples (above), instead of hiding out In a niche 
pway from. the world. join forces on a tour of Mount 
Kaimon in southern Kyushu 
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Parboiled by heal rising from swbterranean springs, cacationiats simmer 





blixetially in sand baths at the Dhusuki Kanko Hotel on southern Kyushu. 
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titles. The deepest bows go to those identified 
with tortshimartyakukar (board of directors) 
and shachositigu (office af the president. 
Shallower bows go to a bucho (head of a 
department). 

“Tf I had te explain Japanese business in 
one word,” a foreign businessman told me, 
"T'd say ‘eroup-think”” Decisions are made 
alter long meetings, extensive memo-passing, 
und—plunk, plunk-—the rubber stamping of 
company seals. 

“Meetings are hard to take,”.an American 
businessman confessed, “People keep shout- 
ing ‘Aai,” ves. At first I thought they meant, 
T agree” Then I decided they just meant, ‘I 
understand.” Now I'm convinced hai really 
means, “I'm awake.’ ™ 

Hut once the group reaches a consensus, 
everyone moves quickly. 

“The Japanese don't work harder than we 
io, but they work together—and that's 
enough to beat us all” That considered state- 
ment came from Father Robert J. Ballon, an 
economist an Belgian Jesuit who heads the 
Sophia University Socio-Economic Institute 
in Tokyo. “If the Japanese were individuals,” 
Professor Ballon said, “this place would blow 
apart right now. Here, the group—the ‘we'— 
is all-important Even the language reflects 
this attitude.” In conversational Japanese, 
for example, the pronoun J is rarely used. 


Golf Suits an Action-oriented Culture 


Professor Chie Nakane, social anthropolo- 
gist at the University of Tokyu, tells a story 
about the office building planned by the Shell 
Oil Company. British and Dutch executives 
insisted on private offices—but Japanese em- 
nlovees objected. “It had a vital significance,” 
says the woman professor. “The Japanese 
wanted a common room where everyone 
worked together. They didn't like to be alone. 
So Shell had to redesign the ofhees. Japanese 
would rather do anything than sit alone and 
think. It is an action-onented culture.” 

For this active reason, the Japanese busi- 
nessman turns to poll. “Of course we do 
business on the golf course,” oa Mitsubishi 
executive told) me. “My wife says business 
is my hobby, and golf is my business.” 

Despite the Tokwo joke that “the Japanese 
tee off in order of their salaries,” golf is o 
serious business. 

“[ worry about golf," a conservationist 
laments. “We have precious few square meters 
of level land per Japanese. We already have 
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some 600 golf courses, ancl 550 others are 
planned, an area equal to that of our largest 
prefecture.” 

Investors speculate in golf-club member- 
ships, and green fees can run as high as 
6,000 yen, about $40. But, like other plea- 
sures, golf often goers on the expense account. 
Japanese businessmen spend more than one 
and 2 quarter frillion yen a year on Lax- 
exempt entertainment 

“T attend business dinners at least four 
nights a week,” the executive vice-president 
of one trading company told me. His schedule 
is typical. ‘The bill for drinks and dinner may 
run to $100 a bead. Add a geisha to play the 
samisen, or a hostess: to serve the meal, and 
the price leaps dramatically. 

“And at what hour did Getensama come 
home?" one housewife asks another. The 
word means “Mister Karly Morning,” and tt 
encapsulates 2 common complaint. 


Everyone Sings the Company Song 

Professor Nakane explains long work hours 
in terms of anthropology. People make a vil- 
lage of the work place, she savs. They do— 
and especially at the mant Matsushita plant 
near Osaka. 

Founded 56 years ago by a home workshop 
inventor named Konosuke Matsushita, this 
firm floods the world with its radio and tele- 
vision sets, anc its thousands of other elec- 
tronic products. In sales, it ranks sixth among 
Japanese manufacturers; in profits, first. 

At 8 o'clock one morning I stood in the TV 
factory while foremen and workers gathered 
in rows. A moment later, on signal, the work- 
ers began to sing the company song: 


For the building of a mew Japan, 

Let's put our strength and mind together, 
Deing our best Lo promole production, 
Sending our goods to the people of the world, 
Endlessiy and continuously, 

Like water gushing from a fountain, 

Grow, industry, grow, grow, grow! 


Every factory employee sings this song at 
Bum “And at 6:30, when the offices open, 
all the executive personnel sing,” explained 
Mr. K. Yamada of the public relations de- 
partment. “Even scientists in the labora- 
tories.” Lf their ceremonies seem naive and 
square—somewhere between the Thoughts 
of Mad and Babbitt-san—Matsushita pro- 
duction does mot. Highly sophisticated 
machines now (Continued on page 340) 
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The very model of a modern executive, Sony President 
Akio Morita (left, top to bottom) cictates messages to cle 

partments in his Tokyo office, catches up on paper work 
aboard hit private jet, and inspects a machine in his 
firm's increasingly autotnated operations. Tied to a com- 
puter, the highly sophisticated device masterminds the as- 
embly of honectreds of parts inte electronic circult boards 
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Buckeling off a day's grime, then slipping into the commanal tub for a nerce-soothing hot 





soik, emplogecs al astee! plant on Tokyo Bay reoel mn the luxury of the company bath 
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Peaceable invasion 


VISIBLE FPRESENCE ornune the 
A lobe Japanese Lowrials, basi 
nekmenh, bleachers, and technicians 
ride a wave of internationalism 
that geographicmily far transcends 
the territorial dreams of |agarnes 
militariets in World Wor U 

One soldier in hapan’s economic 
formien Jeon is Midehike (Dick) 
Tsuru, loging coordinator for the 
Japanese owned Alaska Laon ber 
& Pulp Company (left). The tim 
ner that he and Amencan col 
leagues help harvest will be trans 
iorment into evervihineg from 
homes to photographic film in 
Wweaceel-hingrry Jigar 

Halfway oround the world in 
Africa (top), acmember of Japan's 
peace corps teaches Kenyan girls 
how to sew 

Lest children of Japanese lum 
ber executives in Alosks become 
*de-Japanized.” a compunyhired 
teacher in Sitka (right center) 
fives fegular instruction in Japa- 
nese Teaching, Writing, ana culture 


\ Japanese maritime cadet 


(right) poses for o snapslet with a 
orass-skirter Hawaiian hiss in 
Honolulu, whese Waikiki area has 
been ngicknamed “Littl Tokyo" 


neces 30 many of its hotels are 


now laipnese-owted 








Blessed silenee reigns. as grade-school 
students in Tateyama assault only their own 


cars while practicing on Yamaha electric 
organs. The teacher tunes in selectively ta 
monitor each student's propress—or the lack 
of it. When necessary, she can tssue verbal 
knuckle-rappings heard only in the beselset 
of the embarrassed offender 


replace human hands in the TV factory 
“Labor is scarce and expensive,” complains 
one export executive. And for this reason, 


many firms are now expanding their factories 





in cheap-labor areas ike South Korea, Tai 
wan, and Thailand. “With that machine," 
Mr. Yamada pomted to a device inspecting 
TV sets for quality, “we try to climinate even 
human brains,” 

But until the company succeeds, rewards— 
a8 hieh as (50,000 yen (5535)—po to em- 
ployees whose ideas boost output. Training 
programs abound, though not all are job- 
centered. Workers may learn the tea cere 
mony, calligraphy, kendo, judo, and tkebana 
—traditional flower arranging 


Want s Wife? Ask Personnel 


Photographer Fred Ward and I observed 
the ultimate in Matsushita togetherness one 
allernoon al a company chapel in a rec 
reatian center. A 25-vear-old personnel man 
name! Hidetsugu Kikukawa (basic salary 
78,000 yen, about $285 a month) took os his 
bride a pretty 26-year-old office worker from 
the gas appliance department, ‘Tomiko Ikuta 
(basic salary $9,000 ven a month). “Ves, a 
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love match!” beamed the groom. “We met 
three vears ago, The company has some hik 
Ing groups, and we met on the hiking trails." 

The official go-between, o personnel man 
named Mr, Itahashi, showed us to the com- 
pany Shinto chapel There 28 relatives, a 
priest, and two acolytes gathered before an 
altar. The Shinto ceremony proceeded sol- 
emnly. Then, to the cadence of recorded 
Japanese music, the party filed downstairs 
to a dining room. Now the recorded wedding 
rouirch from Lohengrin awelled over Matsu- 
stita fimplifers ws the couple entered. At 
banquet tables cat $2 guests Office dignitaries 
made speeches: 

“Personnel is the office that keeps office 
secrets: the groom has kept secret all bis own 
Pon eS ; 

“We have so many union members here it 
reminds me of collective bargaining...” 

Even if a boss has used his quip before, he 
deserves loval laughter. A jolly day 

The Mitsubishi people even employ a com- 
puter in the traditional role of go-between for 
COM pAny Maraees. 

“Other matchmaking agencies got a bad 
name,” said Takeo Nagatani, my interpreter 
“Some yvoung male applicants did not have 
Pure Purposes.” 

Soin 1971 Mitsubishi set upits own agency, 
with an imported DRM computer and the 
economic clout to keep all purpeses pure. 
Now unmarmed Mitsubishi emplovees (the 
Tokyo aren alone has thousands of them) and 
their relatives can pay an §,000-ven registra- 
tion fee and fill out the necessary forms 

“One special case just now,” save Hirovuki 
[ta, general director of the marriage service. 
“The young man works in our New York 
office, and the girl here m Tokyo; Their 
parents have examined the records and have 
become ardent. So the couple may meet in 
Hawai for the first time—at their wedding!" 

I discussed this electronic love story with 
my interpreter, who is 23. “Today, among my 
fnencs, the o-mtat, or arranged mtroduction, 
6 growing more popular, he said. “People 
feel it's romantic.” And statistics bear him 
aut: Perbaps a fifth of Japanese marriages 
are now -arranged by parents. “On her 
wedding day, sad Nagatani-san, “my 
mother had never before scen my father. She 
was pleased to find him so tall” 

But Takeo want the 
o-mid! for himself, And as to the Mitsubishi 
project, he cast an appreciative, slanted eve 
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upon the Mitsubishi miniskirts—and asked, 
“Why do they need a computer?” 

Marriage cusioms somehow resemble the 
practice af lifetime employment, One: man 
confided to me, “Because I bad already 
worked for two employers, | feared no trac- 
ing company would hire me. Like marrying 
too many times.” 

Parting is an unsweet sorrow, for it con- 
notes a lack of loyalty. A young man fresh 
from school does not “get a job." He “enters 
a company.” The word choice hints at moa- 
nastic vows, He stays on, riding the seniority 
ladder without fear of layoffs, His salary 
doubles every few years so long as he con- 
forms. A warns: “Protrucing - nails 
will be hammered.” 

A salaryman officially retires at 45 or 60. 
He then gets severance pay (about three 
years’ salary) or a small pension. Often a 
reliree must start a second career. Top execu- 
tives, of course, stay on as long as they please. 

Things may be changing, however, Em- 
ployers now mutter about “my-home-ism” 
—i tendency of woung emplovees to leave 
work early and spend more time at home. 
And a tight labor market now nibbles at 
habits of loyalty and lifetime employment. 

“We need to learn how to live,” remarks a 
young sugar broker. “When the compuny sent 
me to London, I suffered from the fom: and 
with short days | often thought my watch was 
wrong. England is also not so modern. But 
then | learned their way of life is very deep. 
They enjoy their lite. When retired, it would 
be good to live m London. But 1 do not want 
io live there while young: Because tn London 
there ts mo. femsien.” 


Bastion of the Six-cday Week 


Many men in Japan work a tense six-day 
week. Their labors are gradually improving 
the way they live. Homes are still cramped 
by Western standards: But families that can 
afford it are “getting up off the floor,” re- 
placing the traditional tatami mats with 
Western furniture in at least a main room. 

Electrical appliances are nearly universal. 
About 2 percent of Japanese households 
have refrigerators and %f percent washing 
machines. Clothes dryers are rare. Electric 
dishwashers are found in fewer than one per- 
cent of the homes: “After all, only the women 
use them,” one husband snickered. 

Most Japanese households own television 
sets, according to government figures. Yet the 
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old kerosene stove heats rooms in 85 percent 
of the homes. 

For consumers, progress seems spotty. In 
fact, the Prime Minister's office took a poll 
recently and found that almost 60 percent 
of the people said their way of life had not 
improved and another 12 percent reported 
that life had gotten worse, 

Progress, like space, is relative. “Japanese 
soclety is like a dictatorship,” a forenen cor- 
respondent remarked. “Everything not for- 
hidden is compulsory.” 


Mental Hospitals Need No Locks 


A U.S. psychiatrist who traveled in Japan 
in the late 1940's, Dr. James Clark Moloney, 
has discussed the early development of ka, or 
respect for the father as head of the family. 
“The mother pushes the head of the suckling 
into a bow as the father enters the room.” 
Such precognitive attitudes broaden with 
ime into a great respect for authority 

Dr. Moloney wae surprised by Japanese 
insane asylums, since even the most violent 
patients “hved together in rooms that were 
separated by unsecured rice-paper partitions. 

The windows were unscreened wines: . . 
br Moloney concluded that the Tanariest: 
“even When insane, conform to authority.” 

Saneones, though, are sometimes less trac- 
table At rush hour, for example, Tokyo sub- 
Ways must rank as the world’s most vexing. 
Il watched in pain as uniformed attendants 
pushed [MSsengers onto trains, cramming 
them bodily into cars so doers could close. 

“Aren't vou afraid of hurting ald ladies?” 
I asked a former people pusher, who ls now 
stationmastier at Shinjuku 

“Noto cangerous,” he smiled mildly, “We 
push men mostly, since they are the ones who 
iry to wet onto fully packed cars. It is useful 
work. We can add 30 more passengers to a 
car by pushing.” 

People politely endure such usefulness 
every morning. But in the course of a union 
tHowdown of commuter trains, headlines 
blazed out one morning, “Angry Commuters 
Storm Ageo Station.” More than 10,000 rush- 
hour commuters had mobbed the operations 
roam, smashed windows, and vandalized the 
platform. So, 1n the same plural way that they 
lour, play, and work, the Japanese can also 
have f&§ mass tantrum. 

“They exclude foreigners from their group,” 
asserted a Pakistani at Tokyo's Waseda Uni- 
versity, “The very word for foreigner, garin, 
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means ‘outsider.’ And one of their expressions 
—hrennazarin [oddball outsider} l regard 
as un insult, Strangers have sometimes called 
me that when I am waiking with a Japanese 
girl. They are honest people. And diligent. 
But they do not like foreigners.” 

Foreign businessmen in Tokyo often attrib- 
ute their commercial frustrations to the same 
insularity. “Do vou know how many of your 
Chevrolet Corvettes were sold in Japan in 
to72?" a German asked me. “Exactly 1&8. 
Why? Well, your price in the U.S.A. was 
$5500—and here it was $17,000," 

Import duties have plaved a part in such 
restraint of trade, but~so. have cozy agree: 
ments and price-fixing sassociations—all 
completely legal in group-conscious Japan. 


Silence on Women's Lib 


As more Japanese work and travel abroad, 
(some two million in 1973), ther attitudes 
may alter, Already Japanese home life ts 
changing, with signs that the father’s author- 
itnrian role ie diminishing. 

Japan is still no place for women’s lib. 
“Nobody even mentions it here,” save the 
first woman faculty member of the University 
of Tokyo. “I have never discussed women’s 
lib with any Japanese. Only foreign corre- 
spondents ask. Our women will never want 
or need to fight against men.” 

I found her view reinforced in a theme on 
“the bherated woman,” written last year by 
the wife of a Japanese executive: living in 
Germany, Here isa paragraph: 

“Te's said that after World War II, women 
antl stockings became strong....But | om 
‘satished. Usually the man goes to the parties 
without the wife. Once lasked my hushanel 
with whom | should spent a nice evening, 
and he answered, ‘With your daughter. She is 
your nicest dolL’” 

But there are real changes, for instance the 
coeducational schools introduced in the 
MacArthur era. “Before the war, a boy feared 
to be seen on the street with any girl—evyen 
his sister,” a middle-aged executive told me. 

“For gitis, bovs were mysterious,” says a 
woman teacher. “They seemed to have much 
power and respect. After coeducation, the 
iilusion was gone. Women got confidence.” 

And after confidence, jobs 

“Working mothers are responsible for our 
‘key children,’” says Haruo Kitazawa, chief 
investigative counselor for the Tokyo Family 


Court. “The children haye the key to the 
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home, Some get into trouble. Then there -is 
the arvbatta, the part-time job a youth of 15 
can easily find today, perhaps making 2,000 
ven o day doing odd jobs. The youth is eco- 
nomically mature but socially immature.” 

The English expression “generation gap" 
hat lately entered Japanese usage. (So has 
the word “privacy,” since Japanese lacks an 
equivalent.) 

And communities ate starting to provide 
homes for abandoned old people. “I was-an 
unwelcome guest in the house of my niece's 
daughter,” &5-vear-old Sotokichi Katzuizumi 
told me when I met him and 90 other oldsters 
in Keiraku-en, or Favored Comfortable Gar- 
den, in Kawasaki, near Tokve, “This place 
i¢ a paradise on earth.” he said with «a 
grateful emile. 

Heretofore, old folks’ homes, like pensions 
und unemployment payments and medical 
treatment, have always been handled! prt 
vately bv families and companies. The shift 
toward pubbe welfare—or none at all—eaves 
Japanese traclitionalists aghust 

One of them is that most-talked-about folk 
hero m the realm, the Imperial Army Set 
Sshoichi Yoko, who held out 28 years in the 
jungles of Guam. I called on him in the house 
he and his new bride now share in Nagova. I 
expected to see a haggard man like the jic- 
tures from just months before bearded, gaunt, 
clad ina jute-fiber suit he had woven for him- 
celf, He had lived on wild nuts, breadfruit, 
THAN Goes, papayas, shrimps, snails, rats; and 
frogs. His frst question as he emerged from 
the jungle in 1972 was, “Is Roosevelt dead?” 


Toll to Spiritual Values Seen 


He has now cought up with the times. The 
58-year-old sergeant greeted me jauntily, a 
trim figure in sports jacket ane turtleneck, 
“These gentlemen are television producers,” 
he explained of some other guests. “An in- 
terview on tape.” 

A tailor by trade, he admires the looks af 
miun-made textiles, but save, “They fit too 
tizhtl—the body can't feel comfortable” He 
deplores high prices: “Hoth husband and wife 
must work, and they neglect the children’s 
education.” Some 22 million automobiles 
cause some. 55 deaths a day, and “some fami- 
lies have more than one car. Though people 
tell me to own a car, I don't want trouble. 
[ use tiexis.” 

The sergeant watches litth television, 
though he regularly appears on interview 
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shows; and he has seen exactly two movies 
since his return. He sighs over strikes and 
student cemonstrations: “We did not know 
them before the war. We have gamed mia: 
teria) things and. lost the spiritual!” 

Sergeant Yokot has made a nimble adjust: 
ment. So has another traclitionalist: Fujigiku 
Ebina, age 77, and the oldest working geisha 
in Japan. She equints suspiciously at younger 
Japanese: “This generation is different. Thes 
prefer nightclubs to geisha houses. And thes 
offer me chairs to ait in, but Dalwavys sit thus.” 
She knelt neath on the tatami mat 

As the dean of geishus in the Gion district 
of old Kyoto, Fuyigiku Ebina is a spry, dur- 
able authonty on appled anthropolozy. She 
produced her scrapbook with photographs of 
the old days 

“Here: | was 14 when | became o geisha” 
The phetotraph showed a beautiful girl, “Our 
trulning was Strict—military! In winter we 
hid kon-gerko, cold-practiicing, out on the 
balcony, We aang. ‘They told us cold was very 
good for the voice. And in the summer heat, 
we had to wear the tracitional kimono ane 
the hair done so. Hot! I carried the sensw, the 
fan, but DT could not use it for myself. | bad to 
ait behind the client and tan fom. Military!” 

She reminisced During World War LI most 
eritha houses closed. Ebind-san got a jab 
sewing military uniforms for 60 yen a month 
“hiv work was relaxing, but the food ver 
had. | traded my bachi, the ivory pick for 
miavying the samisen, for food.” 
an, speaking af university students and cahi 
net ministers she had entertained 

“I'd guess there were 800 geishas here in 
the old days. Now we have about |90-—and 
only 18 new maiko—youne dancers—so lam 
pessimistic. And the girls! Many have West 
ern Clothes for use after hours. They even 
Wear panties. | have no Western clothes at all 
And certainly no panties!” 

Some anthropological standards endure 


She rambled 


Pollution’s Price: Maiming and Death 


Living in what has been called the most 
heavily polluted country on earth, the Japn- 
nese are fast becoming its most environment- 
conscious people. Survival clemands it 

Minamata was once acharming fishing port 
on the southern iste of Kyushu, now newspa- 
ner readers worldwide know tts the name of 
a painful, paralyzing, blinding Hlness. [n- 
dustrial mercury there went into the sea and 
ts fish and powoned the folk who ate the 
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“I felt ashamed to come home alive,” re- 
calls Shoichi Yokoi, the Japanese soldier 
who hid in the jungles of Guam for 73 years 
rather than-suffer the dishoner of surrender 
after World War TL Sow marned and living 
in Sarove, he confesses th visitors a trow- 
ne dSenchanunent with the modern world 


catch, killing scores and crippling hundreds.* 

(Cadmium in the Tovama area makes bunes 
weak and brittle: «flip nickname, itat-ifat, or 
“ouch-ouch,” belies the intensity of its pain. 

[ pald a vistt to the city of VYokKaiceh, near 
Nagovea, Tamous for ol refinenes, among its 
varied mndusties—and for an wffiction 
Called Vokkuichi asthma 

“Tt's better in the last 4% months,” « trathe 
policeman told me, "People aren't moving out 
the way they did.” 

Heside a wharf ‘Fadashi Nagata: warmed 
his hands at a bontre with his fellow fisher 
men. “No one wants to boy any fish from 
here, he said 

“And people go lo the bespital every few 
davs for asthma,” said Naeata-<san. “Bad. In 
rainy weather, we can'tsleep. Some years ago 
we demonstrated to make companies put up 
higher smokestacks. And it's better mow.” 

A Yokkaichi restaurant owner contirms the 
fishermen’s- complaints. “You saw the vacant 
buildings: he asked. | had; whole upartment 
buildings stood empty, thetr walls stained 
black bw bad air (page 346). “The fisher- 
men demonstrated But not the people who 
worked for the factories and refmery—thev 





"The October 1972 GRGRAPHIC fepertell the tragi 
wer in “Qolchalyver anil Slow Death” 
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Breathing can be a hazard in 
Tekyo irighti, where fumes of rush 
hour traffic drive a patrolman (fac- 
ing page) to a waiting oxveen tank 
for o few restorative drafts—mint- 
$CEnLE, fo Jess 


Electronic 4ivn near the -Gines in 


Tokyo's entertainment district (be- 
low) gives air-pollution teacings for 
sulphur dioxide ami carbon <mon- 
Parts per millon; bottom 
figure registers the ‘sound level 


OMe Li 


in decibels 

Dunng a J5-mile annual march 
members of « travel club (bottom 
wear mises to dramatize the plight 


of those who, pertorce, nigst brenthe 
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Be EAP IP i++ 


What price progress? Pollution-grimed 
aparinvents (top) have been largely pban- 
doned in Vokkoichi, where exhalations 
spewed by industry cowed hundreds of 
townsfolk to suifer an affliction called Vok- 
kaichi asthma. Therapist fabove) belps a 
lad paralyzed by Minamata dligease, a form 
of mercury poisoning named after a fishing 
mort hard hit by the man-made scource 


do not make demands of their own company 
Lovalty? Perhaps it is the Onental way,” 

In 1971 Tnpanese courts began awarding 
damages to the first of more than 9.000 
ofictally certified wictims of pollution. A 
judge sternly announced that any factory 
unable to protect the environment “should 
promptly cease operations.” 


“We Work, Work, All the Time” 


Away from the industrial cities, an older, 
more serene Japan survives. Ome cold day 
my friend Kunio Kadowaki and | put chains 
on our tires and drove to Lake Brwa, where 
Siberian winds bring heavy weather through 
Honshu's western mountains. The whole 
white world called up memories from Nobel 
laureate Vasunari KRawabata's novel Anmw 
Conniey. In the lakeside village of Oura, the 
only sound was the dripping of melt from 
showy roofs: 

“Hut ura has also changed.” remarked 
Mr. T. Matsuda. impresano of the local 
cottage industry, the making of electric plugs 
“Twenty vears ago wé had only two cars here 
Wow | have eight for mv business alone. Ten 
years ato people wore straw sandals. Now 
they have warm shoes-and money and stores 

“On a day with snow like this, evervone 
ued. to relax, play cards, have folk dancing 
Now We are accessible—ronds are scraped, 
trafic moves: We work. work, all the time 
There is no fon in Japan anymore.” 

A political leader of Qura, town assembly 
man Matsutaro Tanaka, told us about anew 
fust train route that will open soon. "Tt will 
make Kyoto anly 50 minutes away,” he said 
“Perhaps we could develop this aren a a 
leisure center...” 

With new railroads and development, can 
places ike (hura be saved? 

“They must be!” insist growing groups if 
Japanese conservationists A new and highly 
promising environment agency has been 
established. Prime Minister Kakue: Tanaka 
Has ever sugeested rearranving all the in- 
dustry and resetting the population 

But until those ambitious plans ret results, 
I see greater hope among businessmen who 
have a financial stake in a clean Japan. Take, 
for example, Vohochiro Iwasaki, the 7U-vear 
old head of 72 companies, and the largest 
incividual landowner in Japan. I met Mr 
[wosakiin his hanclsome new Ibusuki Kanko 
Hotel, on Kyushu's southern tip. 

Mr. [wasaki and his staff alwavs walk in 
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V-formation, the boss center front and all oth- 
ers following in order of corporate rank. Mr. 
Twasaki is ashort oaken figure with a bovish, 
conspiratorial grin ond gestures suggesting 
perpetual motion. 

“We'll dine in the Jungle Park theater- 
restaurant,” he said, Our V-shapec! squardron 
swept inte a building that resembled an air- 
plane hanger. Here royal palms and an under- 
story Of tropical plants-and flowers reached 
for the skylight roof. Some 2,000 people, 
mostly clad in blue hotel kimonos, were eat- 
ing dinner at tables here. One wedding party 
had 300 guests, 

“This idea?” The benign conspirator 
gnnned. “I did it to save man power. In 
traditional Japanese inns guests are always 
served in their own rooms Many waiters.” 

Mr. Iwasaki started) with a gride-school 
eduction and made his first few million ven 
In timber. Today his investments dot the map 
all the way to: Australia ("TI want to intro- 
duce the raising of Kobe beef there") He 
builds resort hotels in Japan and toll roads 
through his forests. He builds retirement com- 
munities and botanical gardens and mineral 
baths. He has even branched inte transpar- 
tation with a ferryboat line and his own jet- 
port. The public flocks to Iwasaki attractions. 

“Now we are doing botanical and marine 
tesearch,” he adds. “And the clean waters of 
Kagoshima produce excellent oysters for my 
pearl farm. Of course"—the smile recedes— 
“heavy industry and pollution could ruin all 
this: resorts, fishing, forests, pearls. We trust 
keep out pollution.” 

Mr. lwasaki's billions of ven prove that he 
has often been right about the future. And 
he is now betting the same fortune that his 
countrymen will follow a clean course. 


National Image Abroud Needs Work 


As men like Mr. Iwasaki invest their ven 
abroad, Japanese businessmen and diplomats 
follow the investments: Not all of them have 
been culturally prepared for their travels 

“The Janunese have had problems in Indo- 
nesia and Thailand,” notes an anthropologist 
*No one listened when experts warned Japa- 
nese businessmen about Southeast Asia— 
not until trouble started in Thailand. There 
the culture is soft and vulnerable.” 

Some 5,000 to 7,000 Japanese live and 
work in Bangkok, Thailand's:capital Some 
Thais feel that is too many—among them, 
Tirayuth Boonmt, a senior at Chulalongkorn 


Those Sweeessful Japanese 


University. He has led a series of noisy anti- 
Japanese student demonstrations. 

“It is their nature to group together,” he 
toll me when [| visitell Bangkok: “Like 
sardines swimming: One turns, all turn: They 
try to control all business, and keep it for 
other Japanese” 

Young Tirayuth'’s demonstrations startled 
the Japanese in Bangkok and at home They 
promptly began to improve their image. Rop- 
resenting the number-one foreign investor 
in Thailand (Taiwan is second, the U.S. 
third), the Japanese now stress ity, 
with trade exhibits of Thai silk. aia trevsleal 
fruits in the Japanese home market 


Short on Talent for Mingling 


The Japanese are making an effort to min- 
gle in Thailand, but they admit it is difficull. 
Yasuyuki Matsuo, President of the Japan 
Trade Center in Bangkok, told me, “The Jap- 
nese are pot trained as international per- 
sonalities, Your American civilians number 
about the same as we do here, but you are 
very frank people; Japanese people are 
rather closed.” 

Any cultural gap, of course, has two sides: 
At Matsushita's Bangkok plant | asked a 
minagement official whether his 550 Thai 
emplovees sing the company song cach day. 
He laughed. He kept on laughing. “Different 
—iifferent culture!” he managed to say. “No 
song. Na, no." 

The visitor notes other differences from 
the Osaka factory. Tropical Thailand is the 
land of the quick smile and the «low assembly 
ine. But Matsushita i< moving fast. Suvit 
Khilaisang, a voung Thai engineer, now heads 
an SZ-man factory making dry batteries. He 
trained for two months in Matsushita's 
Osaka plant (“Cold—I saw snow first time”), 
Now he sete an example for other Thais to 
emulate the Japanese work spirit (“Sunrise to 
sunset’). More Thai employees go to Japan 
each year for training; to prepare them, 
Matsushita offers language classes so thev 
can converse in Osaka—classes in English, 
however, not Japanese. 

“How clo you say?” one Japanese asked me. 
“Low profile?” 

The profile is even lower in Africa. Japa- 
nese businessmen and technical experts have 
moved in at the invitation of Africans. So far 
the arrangement is happy. In Ethiopia tech- 
nicians are vaccinating villagers against 
smallpox: in Zaire (Continued on page 354) 
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Women on the go-go. Hot punts and 
the promise of o feather dusting lure 
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Lunching on the run 


ATING IN FUBLIC, in former times o 
E hockins breach of Junanese etiquette, 
has become commonplace in todays fast 
frenzied lokyo. A new McDonald's 
binge American-style measalé-te-eo to 
burried passersby (below? 

In the employee cafeteria at Matsu- 
ehita'’s Osaka television plant thelow 
righti, assembly-line dishes keep lunch 
lines moving. Despite soaring food costs, 
empinvees pay qniy about 45 cents for a 
nUtritiows company-subsicdized meal 





Fucdish young miss munching a take- 
out iret (facing page pee kes out from 
her new panda hat—aymptomatic of the 
crige that has swept Janan since China 
fave two pandas to the Japanese people 
jm 1972 
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Japan's huge industrial output, here 
compared to the United States and the rest 
of the world, stands on an oncertain base 
af imported raw materials, including Mid- 
east oll Such dependence, underlined by 
the world enerry crisis, ominously shadows 
Japan's current—and future—orosperity. 


mining engineers are digging for copper ore. 
“Very good people, the Japanese,” an offi- 
Cia! assured me in Nairobi, | 
“T want to live in Kenya longer,” said a 
Japanese hooked on the tropical highlands. 
I had already heard about the enthusiasm 
of young Japanese from Shoichi Ban, direc- 
tor of the Japan Overseas Cooperation Volun- 
teers, or peace corps. “We have achieved our 
main target—the economic phase,” he said. 
“Now some—especially the voung people— 
want to help the developing nations. They 
want to get in towch with different cultures.” 
About 50 of Mr. Ban's 1,200 volunteers 
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work in Kenya. One, an auto mechanic 
named T. Kabasawa, wat assigned to the 
Nairobi-Addis Ababa highway construction 
project near the Ethiopian border. 

“Atour Turbi camp, we had to bring water 
thany miles,” he says. “No water there. Only 
sand and stone and drv bushes. I was work- 
ing under a car one midday and flies came, 
secking moisture from my lips. Mv hands 
had grease so 1 could not wipe them away. 
My friend saw me and laughed—and the flies 
entered into his open mouth! Very dry.” 


Idleness an Unwanted Commodity 


A few action-oriented Japanese collide, 
culturally, with the ways of Africa, Engineer 
Takali Suzuki, for example, loves Kenya but 
not big-game watching “To see animals, you 
must wail so long” 

Welding instructor A. Nishimoto once had 
a collision of another sort. Driving with a 
friend near Kajiado, bis car struck and killed 
a cow belonging to the Masai. The tall tribes- 
men surrouncec the car and angrily pounded 
on the door with their spears. Nishimoto-san 
rolled up the windows and waited. The 
Masai grew angrier, He waited an entire 
hour before an English-speaking African 
came hy, translated the tribal demands, and 
arrange: an inclemnity. 

Yet Nishimoto’s only complaint is not 
danger, but idleness: “If no work to do, the 
Japanese is crazy, Too much time.” 

Kenya counts 300 Jupanese residents, m- 
cluding 90 children. Many big trading com- 
panies have representatives in Nairobi, and 
business i growing. (“Kenya how exports 
Japanese-style green teal”) Fomilies employ 
African servants and live well in houses tar 
larger than they had at home. 

But I met one man who was actively un- 
happy, Hirotaro Ogura, representative of o 
Japanese airline and dean of the Nairobi Nip- 
ponese community, He told me the story of his 
last nine veurs, a story of exile away from 
jJapan—Karachi, Teheran, NSairobi—and 
largely away from his family. “Because of 
school, my wife must now live in Japan with 
our children. They zrow up fatherless.” 

Mr. QOgura's trophies show the way he has 
spent his lonely vears in KRenva: tusks, skins, 
antlers. What was the score, I asked, for the 
Great Yellow Hunter? He smiled wanly- 
“Well, 12 elephants, six buffalo, and one lion 
only,...They may have been sacrifices for 
my lomeliness." 
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Until Japan can solve the problem of 
schools for overseas families, the nation’s 
new world role will be a bitter hardship. 

“My daughter, Nozomi, was. attending Ger- 
man schools until last year,” said Mr. Akira 
Fuiii, in Diisseldorf. “Then we moved her to 
the new Japanese school here. But her men- 
tality had already begun to change. For ex- 
ample, the morning tram got her to school 
late one morning. When her teacher com- 
plained, Soromi blamed the tram and said, 
‘Tes not my responsibility.” So her teacher 
culled me and said, ‘Nozomi is so Germurn.'” 

Nozomi now attends a handsome new 
school beside the Rhine at Oberkassel, the 
first official Japanese schoo! in Europe. The 
school is a major reason why more than 160 
Nipponese firms—from the one-man office of 
Kawasaki shipping line to the bustling 
operations of the Fuji Rank and Nippon Steel 
—maintain their European offices at Dus- 
seldorf—or “Japandorf,” as it was called by 
the French magazine Réalti¢s. Some 2,600 
Japanese live in this German city of 650,000 
people, a concentration that supports three 
Japanese grocerics and three restaurants. 

How do German and Japanese wavs differ 
when doing business? I asked this question of 
a Foji Bank executive, who said, “Germans 
want Very specific written contract ... Jap- 
anese work harder and longer hours.” 

“I was surprised,” another Japanese re- 
Marked, trving for tact, “at German punctu- 
ality... to quit work at night” 


Mixed Marriage Finally Wins Acceptance 


But Hirehiko Tsuda, deputy general 
manager of Nippon Steel, bas this observa- 
tion: “The times are changing, and also the 
mentality of the Japanese.” 

He offers personal proof, In 1957 he went 
to Frankfurt with a tracing company and fell 
in love with a lovely blond German The 
idea of an international marriage scandalized 
Mr. ‘Tsuda's company and both families. He 
returned to Japan to press his case “My 
father refused. My younger brother supported 
me, and after eight months I succeeded im 
obtaining the agreement from my mother. It 
was the lightning moment of my life! My 
father then gave his reluctant approval” 

Mr. Tsuda changed employers, and re- 
turned to Germany for his marriage. Thirteen 
years later, I called on the Tsudas, now the 
parents of three beautiful children, in their 
Oberkassel home. 


Those Successful Japanese 


And how has Mrs, Tsuda bridged the cul- 
tural chasm of East and West? “At first it 
wasn't easy,” she nimitted with a smile. But 
superficial differences fall away quickly in o 
crisis. Recently, she told me, a car struck 
their 1t-year-old son, Akihiko, severely in- 
juring his skull, Mr. Tsuda was on his way to 
London, so while surgeons debated a crani- 
otomy, Mrs. Tsuda called the only person 
who could help, the chief of the Nippon 
Steel office, Saburo Dwi. 

“For the first time, | spoke fluent Japanese 
on the telephone,” Mrs. ‘Tsuda recalls. “Tt was 
strange. I hod never felt close to Mr. [wai 
before.” Mr. Iwai arrived, instantly took 
charge, called London to bring Mr, Tsuda 
home, and firmly poured Mrs. Tsuda a co- 
mac. “He very sternly ordered me to leave 
the hospital,” she savs “That's what I needed. 
No sympathy.” He personally drove her 
home and attended to all details while 
Akihiko recovered. 

“Now Air. Iwai appears unexpectedly,” 
Mrs: Tsuda laughs, “to photograph the chil- 
dren.” Thus the office chief as father figure 
and protector, 


Counting on a World at Peace 


When a Japanese designer plans a house 
and garcdén, he tries for a long vista of hills 
and mountains, an éffect called shakkei, or 
“the borrowed view,” Today, as they sort out 
their new world role, some Japanese are 
searching for a national shakkei 

To same, the view is troubling A future 
fraught with environmental problems, a 
younger generation that might lean toward 
Marxicm, a boom that may run out of fuel, 


But the president of the Mitsubishi 
Corporation, Chujiro Fujino, finds a 


cheerful shakkei: 

“In the past few vears the world econdmy 
has been expanding by about 5 percent each 
year. Long-range, instead of repeating the 
panic of the 1930's, the world economy will 
go up. We con share im it.” 

But bevend the world economy, Mr. Tsuda 
makes some observations from his Ober- 
kassel parlor: 

“Japan buys her raw products abroad and 
sclls her manufactured products abroad, So 
Japan needs permanent peace in the world.” 

He smiles of his pretty. German wife: 
“I like to think that my happy interna- 
tional marringe offers an example for 
people everywhere.” a 
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T WAS AN UNLIKELY fishing party, 
for we sought a catch too small to see. 
All three of us—two Fordham Uni- 
versity students and I—were dressed for 
polar weather. Loading our tobogran at 
the edge of an ice-covered lake near Armonk, 
New York, 30 miles north of Manhattan, we 
dragged it to a pomt about 150 -vards offshore. 
There, with a sharp hand auger, we drilled 
through 18 inches of ice to live water and 
lowered the end of a plastic tube into the 
lake (page 363). 

We pumped up water into a collecting jar 
from just beneath the ice, checking tempera- 
ture, oxygen content, and acidity. Farther 
down we took another sample, then down 
once more. In all we “fished” a dozen lavers 
of the lake, down to its 20-foot bottom 

Half an hour later, in the comfortable 
warmth of a lakeside laboratory, 1 peered into 
a Microscope at a drop of water to see what 
we had caught There, magnified 1,000 times, 
danced and jostied bright green CAlamrydom- 
omas, lively micro-organisms, cach with two 
long, swishing “tails” called flagella. 

Were they plants or animals? Among life at 
this microscopic level, the distinction begins 
to blur. Hut, although they were swimming, 
these were true plants; their greenness in- 
dicated the presence of chlorophyll. 


Plants That Endure the Planet's Extremes 


They were algae—among the most wide- 
spread of living things. and among the hardi- 
est. Algae grow in the perpetual ice and snow 
of polar regions, in near-botling hot springs, 
and in brine lakes ten times saltier than the 
sem They even live in deserts, where they can 
survive indefinitely on traces of dew and 
spring into new growth when raindrops fall. 

Algae. The word often evokes a sniff of 
distaste. This is the stuff that thrives on pol- 
lutants in our lakes and rivers, and reeks to 
high heaven on a hot. summer day. 

But consider this. Without algae, it is 
doubtful that man could have evolved and 
survived. Indeed, many biologists believe 
that one-celled algae may have been the re- 
mote ancestors of all multicellular organisms. 
Perhaps as much as “) percent of all photo- 
synthesis ig accomplished by algae. And in 
the sea, as the vegetable part of plankton, they 
are the food upon which all life depends. 

There are about 30,000 species of algae, 
ranging from tiny one-celled organisms to 
such seaweeds as giant kelp, which grows 











Life-qivers 


By PAUL A. ZAHL, Ph.D. 
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With bristles for owtriggers, four 
cells drift along a3 a single raft of life 
(above. They comprise 4 type of 
freshwater alese called Sconedesmws: 
What might be a giant vault of stars 
to steer by (facing page) is itself part 
of another alga, spherical Volwox, 
mate up of us many as 60,000 celle 
Tt carries its own offspring, one Seen 
here as an indistinct blob, 

Algaelike cella were the first to change 
Inorganic substances to living matter 
and release oxyeen by the miracle of 
photosynthesis. Thus the fundamental 
linkin the world’s food chain was 
forged, allowing for the development 
of all higher life Preseni-day algae 
range in size from the microscopic 
to 200-foot stromds of giant kelp. 
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strands 210) feet long. Quite afew have been 
pressed into the service of man. When you 
take antibiotics, cat ice cream, or paint your 
house, algae may have helped make it possi- 
ble. They are used in hand lotions and choco- 
late milk, photographic film and puddings, 
rubber tines and beer. They are used to purify 
erwage—ine, some dav. may help astronauts 
survive on long voyages to deep space. 
Small wonder, then, that scientists probe 
so intently for new facts about algne. At the 
laboratory beside Calder Lake where | peered 
into My Microscope, one part of the search 
goes on, [t is run by Fordham University’s 
(Calder Conservation and Ecology Study Cen 
ter. A research and teaching program, headed 
by Professor John |. A. McLaughlin, focuses 
on algae's life cycles, habits, and activities in 
all seasons of the vear, hence our midwinter 
expedition onto the ice-covered lake 





Lowking Back Billions of Yeurs 


The algge under my microscope were do- 
ing the same job that their ancestors learner! 
perhaps three billion years ago: photosynthe- 
sis And so they were the ultimate source of 
our oxygen, food, clothing, and shelter. Algal 
bodies were alko a major ingredient of the 
petroleum so vital to our mechanized world. 

Scientists believe that, in a habitat of mist- 
ing, gathering waters during earth's primeval 


Some like it hot. Algae thrive in 
nearty all environments: salt water 
and fresh; tropics and tundra; in soil 
antl os the “mise” thal orefere the 
north sides-of tree trunks. Near Yel- 
lowslone s steaming geysers, primitive 
blue-green algae grow in hot springs, 
enduring water temperatures a6 high 
as 160° PF. (left. Thermometer read- 


ings belp Dr, Robert Nuzzi of Fonlham 
University's Calder Conservation and 
Ecology Study Center determine the 
heal tolerances of veri Speecies 
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days, a combining of organic molecules pro- 
duced something with the characteristics we 
call life. It had an internal metabolism and 
the ability to reproduce: It would learn to use 
the sun's energy and attain « sort of mobility, 
letting it seek out the most favorable environ- 
ment for survival. 

Almost certainly it was a time of exciting 
change: continual mutation, experimentation, 
scrapping of old wavs for new. 

We have clues to thal ancient, complex 
process, for some algae are “living. fossils” 
that have descended from the early primi- 
tives almost unaltered. Their survival with 
a minimum of change is a tribute to their 
adaptibility to varving environment: 

I stared down atone-celled Chlamydomonas 
on my microscope slide. It was with a feeling 
af awe that L-reminded myself 1 was looking 
so far back into the past. 

Nature has an inexorable way of moving 
from simplicity to complexity, and that, in 
essence, 15 the basis of organic evolution 
Qne-celled algae like Chlamydomonas came 
first. Later came Panderina, which usually 
hat 16 cells, then Endornna with 32, and 


Veivex with up to 60,000 cells (page 360) 
When a Votvex squirmed on my micro- 
scope slide, I could see one of the character- 
istics of life at an early stage—the ability 
(Continwed on page 368) 


to reproduce 
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Some like it cold. Chlamydomenay, normally green, displavs 
aed maak on snow (left), Algae also flourish in-an jce-locked 
lake, where the author and a fellow sctentst take a census. 
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Diverse cells house 
busy factories of life 


MAGINE A PLAST without true roots, leaves 

ee or weds What sremin ore celle con 
taining: chlorophyli—a rouh-anel-reacy defini 
tion Of algae They mat grow 46 4 Single cell,a 
1 colony of like cells, or as multiple cells wrt 
set Milfiad. hunch Tbe Tit Pra puohe OT 1 
company with ather orcanisims Thev may grow 
inte fanciful shapes: or filmy traccries, usually in 
exuberant number: 

Acetabileria (left, an armaring 14-inch-tigh 
manl orl, serves as a handy subject for research 
in plant biology. Found in the world's tropical 
oceans, it, goes bv the nickname “mermanl'’s 
Witeghiss. 

"Mermaids tresses,” the threuclike Spirogyra 
of lakes and ponds, show spiraling beaded! oih- 
bons Onight), actually chloroplasts where life 
making chinrophvi) dies tts prodigious work 

Both the deamid (below) wnd the diaton 
upper right) develop svmmetrical shapes. Fili- 
freei] With a skeleton @ silima, & colony ef cin 
toms, living Licntopiiorn:, fons. itsell across 
anather algn, Sornceaioena, whose chloro- 
nnvil ia mashed by nal plementation 

A more complex relationship, conferring 
mutusl benefit on both host and guest, colors a 
hvdra (lower right), The little acquatic animal 
takes on the pervasive green of Cilorriia, an 
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coxuully. Some cells: served the function of 
eves (ther spermitke cells darted around 
them, seeking the eves for sexual fiston. Prim- 


itive—but from such processes had come the 
repreductive copabilities common to virtu- 
ally all higher forms. of life 

And algae even earlier had mastered a 
miracle called chioraplhy IL It is perhaps the 
most remarkable of all chemicals, for it helps 
create—irom 3 fundamental interreaction of 
sunti¢ht, carbon cioxide, and water—the 
nutrient= upon which ourhves: depend. What 
mvyslerious forces managed to “invent” so 
complicated a molecule? The question stag- 
gers the scientific imagination. 

Thouwh chlorophell is common to all algae, 
the green can be masked by other pigments 

“Look gt these fancy Bblue-ereen oteac,” 
Dir, McLaughlin said as we sat alour micro- 
scapes in the laboratory, Detth he prepared 
A apecioen and slipped it beneath ty lens: 
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[ focused on—t can only call moo wtd, 
surrenistic fantasy, erte greens. pale blues 
andl pinks, pearl strands anc corkscrews anil 
fellyiike globs in which cells Aoated; and the 
slow, rhythmical flowing of protoplasm back 
and forth within some of the cells. How many 
worlds there may be in a drop of water! 

ne alga—Irichodesminm—is among 
those that are actually bright red at times, 
but it lacks the toxicity of the so-called red 
tides) When itt becomes chokingly abundant, 
it colors larce arens of water—hbence the Reel 
Sea, and perhaps those Biblical accounts of 
water turning to boc 

Most algae ore eminently useful They oxy- 
genate water, remove carbon cioxide, help 
control bacteria, and serve as food for aquatic 
creatures. But today, especially among the 
blue-creens, we find “willams.” For when 
nutrients present in sewage or industrial 
waste—particularly phosphates and nitrates 
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—pour into our water in too great quantities, 
the primitive blue-greens savagely absorb 
them, anc! multiply almost explosively. 
Villains? Not. really, for they didn't ask 
for those extra nutrients. Left to their natural 
diets; they would continue as they have for 
billions of vears as unobtrusive: members of 
niture’s complexly interwoven community 


Galaxies Glisten in a Microcosmeas 


Another type of overnourished algace— 
diatoms of the golden group—clog intake 
filters in municipal waterworks, Still, diatoms 
are Shier fascination, 

At the Lerner Marine Laboratory on Bimi- 
ni in the Bahomas, | towed o fine-mesh 
plankton net throuch the marvelously clear 
witters of the Gulf Stream wand snared pro- 
dimous niimbers of these microcasmic mar- 
els, among the most abundant of all algae 

Under my microscope, they were softly 
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Life and earth grew old together, recent 
studies of fossil micro-organisms sucgrat 
Hillion-year-old algae (below) from rock 
formuiions i Australia are arranged in se 
quence to show that cellular reproduction 
had begun by that early date. More startling 
have been finds of alzallike fossils dating 
back more than three billion Weors, about 
three-fourths of carth’s life-span, implying 
that life ts six times older than sclentists hal 
thought only two deciles ac 

Theagh alzar stun as ancestors of com- 
ples plants, they still prosper in their primi- 
tive forms bv thousands of species, When 
reproductive cells merge within the siem of 
Avenema, they form dark-green sranules 
(left) that can endure extremes of cold or 
aridity before giving seediike birth to an- 
other generation. Cells at the tip af Padtaa's 
apiral (far left), specialize in new growth 








gleaming, shifting clouds of ovals; orbs, 
quarter moons, stars, and torpedoes, Despite 
their structural diversity, they shared two un- 
varying features: chlorophyll, and a shell of 
plnsey silica, made like interlocking halves 
of a pillbox 

Diatoms flourished some 100 million years 
azo, and ther long-lasting skeletons. still 
remain. Near Lompoc, California, more than 
400,000 tans of diatom deposits are quarried 
fot industrial use each wear (page 372), 

The powdery material is used in sugar re- 
fining, insulation, silver polish, and various 
fine filters Highway center-line paint i« im- 
pregnated with diatom bits because of their 
law-angle reflective characteristics. 

Same algae, rather than simply reflecting 
light, actually create it | have cruised Puerto 
Rico’s Phosphorescent Bay on a dark might 
and watched the boat's wake gleam with a 
strange, cold fire, Rach crop of water thrown 
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up by the bow. was a twinkling atar.* This 
was causect by teeming algae called Pyredin- 
ivm—OGreek for “whirling fire.” Curiously 
they luminesce only when agitated. 

One notorious member of the same clan 
—Gyvnodinium breve—is the red tide of 
Florida's west coast that occasionally spreads 
havoc among fish and displeasure among 
swimmers. This species carries a potent pol- 
son; fortunately, few other algae co. 

Another troublemaker—the preen alga 
Bracteacocens—turned up a decade ago im 
the famed Lascaux Cave of southwest France. 
Prehistoric wall paintings sprouted a preen 
growth. Scientists determined that streams of 
visitors had introduced an alga and the condi- 
tions tht mode it thrive—teht, heat, homid- 
ity, carbon dioxide, and organic sustenance 
in breath, sweat, and pollen. Now only 
stlecter) scholurs-may enter the cave. 

On Islamorada in the Florida Keys | joined 
chemist James M. Holbert ancl his biologist 
wife Jean on a search for seaweed ulgae. We 
waded into the shallows near the shore where 
an underwater forest grew. It was predomi- 
nantly green and brown, but with touches of 
showy yellow, red, ant purple Some sea- 
weeds bore tufts that resembled shaving 
brushes, others bad fans or grapelike clusters 
or delicate feather thosters- 

With plastic collecting bags full, we re- 
turner to shore and sorted our catch. Jean 
saved damaged specimens for her curden, 
for seaweed is an excellent fertilizer; her 
fower beds glowed with health. 

Jim took the rest of the weed to his labora: 
tory, where he would treat it with organitc 
eolvents, searching for new substances thal 
might be useful in medicine. “After all" Jim 
suid, “we know that many lane plants ore 
used in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals; 
why not aquatic plants?" 


Serving Raw Squid? Try Seaweed Garnish 


A taste for seaweed must be acquired. But 
it can be done. T once spent two weeks in 
Japanese port 150 miles northwest of Tokyo, 
living in a provincial hotel Every meal in- 
Cluded seaweed dishes. Sone weed was shred- 
ed, seme floated in broth, some garnished 
main dishes of raw squid anc octopus 

I choked when [ first tasted the scawved. 
Perhaps a drop or two of soy sauce would 
help. It didi By the time my visit to Japan 
ended, | wae an avid seaweed clevotee 

Most seaweeds belong ta the red alae 


division, with some 5,000 species, or to the 
hrown algae group, with about 1,500 species. 
Here again, color tags are misleading. Chli- 
rophyll is presentin all of them. Often, though, 
its green is disguised by other pigments—red, 
Vellow, or brown. 

Some colored seaweeds develop the hard- 
ness Of brick by depositing calcium salts 
within their tissues. They add to the riwieity 
of the coral reefs on which they grow, as well 
as to the famboyant color. 


Sarcassum Shelters Myriad Creatures 


A favorite subject of fiction writers used 
to be the Sargasso Sea. There, according to 
authors with more imagination than knowl- 
cige, ancient Spanish galleons lay trapper, 
the skeletons of their long-dead crews still 
Clad im armor. 

Well, this much was accurate: There is a 
Sarvaseo Sea, Stretching almost halfway 
aeross the North Atlantic, miles of ocean sur- 
face is covered by huge patches of seaweed— 
Sergassum. Slow circular currents tend. to 
keep the seaweed congregated there 

Cohimbus encountered it and teported it to 
the world. Today marine biologists find it 
intrijuing. Its patches ore fonting zoos. With- 
in the #rapelike clusters Inde carnivorous 
sargassum fish, small flying fish, tiny crabs 
and shrimp, and scores of other mintature 
creatures. This Sargassen usually floats free, 
buoved by tiny natural air bladders, though 
Other species attach themselves to rocks in 
comstal waters 

Industry has vet to find a commercial use 
for Sargassum, but another type of seaweerd—_ 
Moacrocystis—the giant kelp found in the 
Porific—is harvested regularly off California 
ta obtain algin, a chemical with many com- 
mercial uses.? These helps are the most 
massive of all sea plants—the world’s lariest 
Algae, in fact. Kelp was once a major source 
of iodine and potassium; now mincral 
deposits vield those chemicals. 

Reproduction among seaweeds, as with the 
smaller algae, can be a complicated matter. 
Some, like floating Sargassum, proliferabe 
simply by the fragmentation of their tiesues, 
Others multiply by means of spores. Many 
others produce celis that are the equivalent 
of eges and sperm. Some algae reproduce 


*The suthor described this epectacular “baw of Gre" in 
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sexily one generation, msexuolly the next, and then 
reverse the process. 

Whether seaweed or pond scum, any alew is fair game for 
my collecting bottles. One clay last.summer ! watched the 
circtaker of @ country estate near my home clean a pond's 
surface With a long-handled roke. He scowled in disgust 
a8 be pulled in sheets of green slime—and he raised a 
quizzical brow when I helped myself to sore. 

At home, under meentfication, scores of algal types 
were visible, but one upstaged all the others: Spiregvra, a 
lhreddy “waterweed” common in summer pands and ih 
most biology classraqme. 

I ‘wish the caretaker could have looked inte my micro- 
scope at that pesky slime of hts. The hairlike filaments 
comprised chains of cylindrical cells, each two or three 
times longer than it wae thick. Connected end to end, 
they formed a thread of indefinite length, with sheaths as 
transparent os vlass Within each cell spiraled o ribbon of 
brightest green (page 365). In each cell's center, held there 
by delicate radiating strands, was an opalescent nucleus 

lt is so ironic. This tiny marvel, product of more than 
three billion Vears, has become a polluter. Perhaps the en- 
viropmentalists will have their way one day, and this will 
be a cleaner, more orderly world, where Spirogyra ind its 
30,000 cousins will once arain play the roles that nature 
long ago assigned to them. 


Survival Clue for Hunger-haunted Mankind 


For some oleae, though, there will be new jobs Scien- 
tists have lone reaised that Cilere(ly, a tommon one-celled 
green form, bolds exciting potential as a food source for 
earth's growing population, Pilot-scale Cilorella farms 
have heen tried in the United States, Germany, Japan, and 
Israel, Their product, high in vitamins and protein, is too 
costly to market now, but as production costs drop and other 
food costs rise, We may vet be eating Chlorella for dinner. 
In what form? The Japanese have turned it into o taste 
less white powder that can be added to wheat four 

Chlorella may even go into apace. Immense technical 
problems stand in the way ndw—but these aleae could sup- 
ply oxvgen and food for astronauts, and recycle their wastes 

So next time you pass a green-coated pond or see wind- 
rows nf decaying scaweed on an ocean beach, consider the 
potential for mankind, And remember, too, what micro- 
scopic glory hides in algae—amone nature's lowliest but 
come of ite loveliest works. ‘a 


Shag rug of sea wreck drapes the Maine coaae at low de 
on a sutnmer day (right) The three seaweeds ilhustrated at 
left crow wiielw alongthe Mew England shore. Ascophyliiem 
i depicted in April with tts seedlike reproductive prods: in 
Auwuat ib form: the neor-podiee: profusion te the felt of the 
tidel pool. Te the macht is lizghter-hued Fucus. Both trap 
ernuah Moisture i Protect Many creatures that would nat 
Otherwise turvive low tide Reddish Rind yinenia, in (le 
peckl, of locally tise) as chewing gum. ae 
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clouwl kingdoms, andl endless horizon, the 
land changes its name to Wyoming 

Now, | go amore fortunate way. [turn off 
the superhighwiy again ated again, a tong 
absent nalive son rediscovering Nebraska 
plains and people “We are whal we are, 
they tell me, ane I like what Dsee 

Cin the southern fringe of the Sand Hills a 
flotilla of pleasure craft courses a great man- 
miu lake, At the rmmatulate ssuth-tentral 
town of Minden, cay costumes whirl in Dan- 
4h Day festivities. Southeast, Brownville, a 
cameo of steamboat daws, lolls with tte laven- 
der memones. Northwest, fortemillion-vear- 
ole) fossils Te strewn like seashells on moon 
acave bacllancds 

Eiven Interstate 80 proves special Many 





times | watch the cors heading west alone it 
And J wonder: Do those people tonjureée up 
prairie schooners rolling to empire along this 
broad Platte River Vallev?* Can they glimpse 
a ghostly penny exprtss rier galloping he- 
file them inte etermty? 


REMEMBER A MORNING when I] cut 

sauth from the prosperous city of North 

Platte, swinging through Frontier and Red 
Willow Counties, past nodding steel mule- 
heads pumping oil beside fields of waving 
eruin, | rounchedd bright and busy iicCook 
ind promptiy at one o'clock—piunctuality is 2 
Nebraska virtue—knocked on o farmhouse 
door near the Kansas borcler 

Arthur Canned was expecting me Level 
of gare, ruddy, booted anc cowboy hatted, he 
cermed o proper Westerner even to m@ last 
touch: Hews strapping a revolver ono his hin 

“Might stir up a rattlesnake or two where 
we're going,” he explamed 

“Vou lead the way," [ said, politel 

Mir, Carmody, 74, a former stale senator, 
is an wuthonty on INebraska history. (Jn 
little-known battlecround « few miles from 
his heme, the hapless American ITndian 
warred on his own Kine! in major battle one 
final time, a century age fast Aumust 4, 

We crove north in strong sun and clear air 
scented with new-mown hav, through the 
facing town of Trenton, whose board side- 
walks, gone now, | had trod as a boy. Up-a 
lone hill we rode, und onte the wide divide 
between the Republican River and French- 
man Creek 

Inthe lnte 1S00s (Conttued on page 143) 

"See “Chiesop: U.S.A, fourth of the series, rhs 
Couto Be a ettppemenh with ile made 


Housing comes dirt cheap. A dour- 
way of platered prairie earth (right), 
attractively papered, [rams caltle 
mincher J. Dean Hersh ane his wife, 
reading in their sod howse near Lun 
ning The fortresstike Walls, alms 
three feet thick, insulate acainst winter 
winds as well as searing summer heat 

Settling in 1O40 en apen laricl, the 
Hershes. turner) to the soil for shelter 
“Wie di some pioneering,” saya Mrs 
Hersh. Her boehond clemometrates 
how he cut amd epaded the ljlorstem 
aod thelow) for their three-room 
hows OChice the standard dwellings 


of settlers, soidies are home toclay to 


only a handiwvi of Menraskans 
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Corn gobbler picks w Hele nen 
firetna (right wehras this 
Li iN fain in ye! ranks shel 
the U fof th 1 orl 
pend on Les 
Lor ri Lia ell an thi 
from the naive ol Nebras 
Kl reel ling ‘f bee | 
thousands of kvard eriertai 
ike Ron Stork (top vith bai 
lother, Everett Lr Tl vl Lore Weal 
of Blair. Mire seckent THe Lemert 
their corn for a different parm 
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scltilers «with ther plows: and barbed wire 
remade this lonely land into a checkerboard 
andl corn, but rugged 
canvons and @ullie< ctill senibe it. Bion be 
yore fiber once toate] here. Not far fram 
L872, “Buttalo Bill” Cody showed 
Grand Duke Alexis of Kussia how to kill the 
shamey beasts 


at billowing. wheat 


we if 


His Impenal Highness cis 
putched eight, one with a revolver al thirty 
yards Champagne wae served! 

lt was butfalo that more than 300 Pawnee 
men, women, and children were after in this 
big-sky country on that cruel day in 1373 
Packhorses lacen with equipment, meat, ane 
robes, the party gambled up a narrowing vab 
ley curing the onnual summer hunt As thev 
were thus oocketed, their traditona) enemy, 
the Siowx, fell upon them, bringing death 

My historian frend led me inte that erassy, 
Listening to 
ceTenity about me exploced 

Sj UAWs 


Vuccd-spiked clefile him, the 
hodiile in this open pocket, 
cradling papooses, chanting a Pawnee wir 
They do not wait long A thousand 
Whooping Sioux horsemen dash along the 
low banks, firing down into the terrhed mass 
The rout beeing; down vallev Bee the victims 
in horrid disarray. Wo attackers fall, but about 
seventy two-thirds: af 
them women and children, some-roasting on 
nires of flaming rohws 


Sone 


rawness ore sloin, 


ATTLE BROWSE TODAY in Mamasacre 

Canyon, bawling at mtruders. A small 

cepeek trickles through the lower 
shaded by ash and cottunwood | 
there, remembering 

‘1 decode after the battle, my grandparents 
o rifle shot cast of 
here: My mother and ber brothers and ststers 
walked here: Once, asa spindly city slicker 
from Omaha wisiting country cousins, | too 
splashed in this creck and captured frogs for 


part, 


haltect 


ise 





aettlecdd in @& Sec 


a frog-lep feast 

[C woe too vounge then to understand, unc 
All but Massacre Canvon, 
timeless, undistineuished from a dozen other 
nearby arrovos. Watching 
Ad Carmody and |] hiked back to the car 

As are retumed to Trenton, he squinted 
loword the west “Just there,” be sacl, poit- 
ing, “ran the cattie trad] from lexas to (gal- 
laly, Nebraska. Cowboys pushed langhiurns 
over tt from JS7s to [S85, stocking the new 


now gl t gone 


far THitlesnakes, 





ranches on the plains, and shipping beef to 
the populous East. The last leg covered about 


Me a fe Crema! bite 


250) hot, dusty, atl mostly dry miles from 
Dodge City, Kanmsiis, to Onallala 
it took 18 days,’ 

Back tn town, | puusedd in vestervear’s 
white-Trame general store, which serves as 
the Hitchcock County Museum. Mrs 
Riley, the charming and vivacious grand- 
mother who directs the museum 
the rear of the ole store, smiling 

“hiv stars,” she sud, “1 can still smell the 
tubs of butter that stood here, People knew 
every lucy's butter by the print she stamped 
They alwavs wiinted to-buy my grant- 
real was her wort 


(iene ralls 


lsface 


lingered iW 


an i 
moathers—that anc bytr 
Sow, mune never could make mee butter.” 

Nebraskans dwell easily with their past, | 


was to fine Tp has formed them, abetted by 





Festooning a cedar hough, ribbons await 
winners im the North Hills Hunt's “Lav an 
the Country” (neing page|. Besile crpening 
Cornmhells north @f Chita 
and mount hurcdhe «fence un the hell hunter 
cembetition (abowel Soctalites Bock to this 
“onl 
und) beet barbecue 


ecucstnhienne 


ag combiution horse shiw, suctiein, 


place and the vagaries of Weather, into a 
hardy, independent breed. These are bedl- 
rock Americans, believers in work, thrifty, 
COMSservnhive, folk with the 
poner spirit sill strong. [It serves them well 

Life remains a gamble: Hail may ruin a 
crop in minutes. Inflating feed costs can make 
livestock raising riskw. Uncertain market 
prices [Arse fL ronstimt WOTT*. Machinery cin 
he prohibitively expensive and almost im 
possible ta purchase. Aired help is herd to 
fintl. (in balance, people remember the lean 
years more than the goor 

Work fs hard, and hours long—but some 
things have changed, One June day | waved 
flown a farmer as he cultivated corn beneath 
a fiery sun. He fumped off his tractor, glad 
for the respite, a dusty man wearing. bib 


and relies 


486 WHIM N-O-HOM! Streaking only 600 feet bore a snnw-cocered Nebraska farm, 


44 


overalls and a sweat-streaked visor cap. “l've 
been cultivating twenty hours day and night 
for a week.” he <aicdl, scuffing the earth 
“The corn'll suffer if I don't break wp this 
Hare crust.” 

fin the tractor m large tronsister radia 
aqjuawkeed “T like to listen to the ball gumes,” 
he Volunteered, cocking his head. “Course, 
YOu Bot to turn itoon pretty loucl (t's hard on 
the ears. My hired) man over there”—a finger 
at Lhe adjoining heldt—he's got tt better. You 
have to take care of the help.” 

T investigated. The hired man, a lone- 
hatred vouth at the wheel of anew, enclosed- 
cab, $15,000 tractor, cave me @ hand aboard 
inte another world. In airconditioned com 
fort we rode along the rows of corn al a 
steacy six miles an hour. Strains of Mozart 





Irom @ Gullt-1n Stereo radio filtecl the cab 

l recalled o wheat barvest in the drought 
cursed thirties, How | admired my |4-year- 
ole] cousin, Bob ‘Walters, 
full hand driving a two-cvlinder tractor. | 
wis [2 
wheat crop faued, burned out To help keep 
mci! of ‘Pile table, ob ate i Wold take the 

d 22 nite down from the wall and forage 


for pigeons and rabbits 


a. 4ix-dollera-last 


n lowly dollir-a-dav chore boy. That 





\ FEW DAYS LATER 1 heacled] my cer in 
to the long green swells of the northenst 
Five miles north of Beemer | pullecl up 

at the 465-acre general farm of Mr. and Mrs 
Quentin A. Blevhl Standing at the door, we 
lomkinel tit bevond the barn to fields of corn 


Cattle, and pens where hogs took their case 

“What you see is fairly typical of this area,” 
said Wir. Blevhi, “and that uncludes size, ‘too, 
Today's laws of economics work aeainat 80 
ad 160-acre operations” 

Tall, ¢milme Arcdis Blevhl served a mieat- 
Bnd -poLatoes dinner «af harvest -tible ro 
portions that Sunday, While [ devoted myself 
lo it, she and her busband spoke of farm lite 

“We've har electricity for 
‘The plumbing came mdoors long ago 
aesociations lay pipelines bo 
mony farms. We telephone for market reports 


aie aries,” = bye 
caicl 
Rural water 
our nethbors use electronic communication 
our television set 
works tine. KUM is delivered to the dear” 
Many vounu farm wives, said Mrs. Bleyvhl, 


between held ancl fowse 


opts, und alfalfa, pastures dotted with bee no longer supplement iMmcaome with their 
a Strategic Air Command B-52 makes a simulated bombing run south of Hastings ‘87 
al 
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chickens and eggs. They teach school, or are 
registered nurses, or take jols in town. Farm 
people, she continued, hunt, fish, bowl, plav 
golf, go toe movies: She herself is active in 
church and wordn's club work. 

T turned to ber husbarnel, ao tare, mius- 
cular man in his fifties: H farming is an ar- 
duous, wornsome wav to make a living, what 
is so compelling, so satisfying. about it? 

“It seems to. me,” he answered quietly, 
“that if you work in industry or business, you 
take your living from vour fellow man. But 
when vou farm, vou help your fellow man 
all the time.” 

He sot forward. “Sure, vou have to wrestle 
with nature mest of your waking howrs—but 
you're helping nature: Sure, vou miy create 
i surplus—but not really, becwuse somebody 
somewhere need= that food, T like to think 
that if T plant o walnut tree, somebody oa 
hundred vears from now is going to have a 
walnut chair to sit in.” 

Mrs. Blevhl writes a sprightly, no-punches- 
pulled column for the Nebruska Farmer. 
“Nebraska farmers,” she once wrote, “have 
i little different attituce toward life thin. -. 
many other persons. Perhaps it is because, in 
a highly mobile sociely, we tend to ‘stay put, 
with chose ties to our bomes, our families, 
and quar commirnities” 

Departinv., I surveved the comfortable 
white farmhouse where such contentment 
abides. Tt was built by her grandfather in 
1879. Her father, 89, wae born init. So was she. 


attained statehood in 1867. In the en- 

sinc century she has grown into a colos- 

sa) Dreathasket, ranking <imth among all 

states in farm income, earning some three 
billion dollars annually. 

Aiter Texut ant) Towa, the Cornhusker 
Stute raises the most cattle. She stands third 
In winter wheat and corn; fourth in rye and 
hay production, sixth in hogs. As Governor | 
James Exon told me, “Agriculture—agribusi- 
ness—is our bread and butter” 

I met Governor Exon in his office at the 
towering State Camitol in Lincoln, an archi- 
tectural wonder whose gold-glared tile dome 
glints at one across thirty flat, clear. miles. 
He waved me to a chair in front.of his desk, 
helped me setup my tape recorder, and looked 
into o startling future. 

“OW course we hear complaints about food 
prices,” he said. “Transportation, processing, 


B istaines on slay-put pioneers, Nebraska 


ace 


and marketing costs are all a part of it Why 
should Nebraska crow all this grain, only to 
ehip it immediately out anc let someone far 
awny fatten the livestock 2” 

The state's chief executive, a rugaedlly 
handsome man, thumped the desk. “Our coal 
is to feed all our grain to hogs and cattle, 
process the animals into meat, und supply the 
United States and foreign tiarkets with the 
fmished) product.” 

Lasked when this might take place. Gover- 
nor Exon leaned) back and lighted a cigar, 
“You can see it coming,” he replied. “More 
ond more small packing plants wre being 
built where cattle ore fattened. In 15 years 
we ou net be shipping out ma single bushel of 
grain. And people will enjoy the best of beet 
and pork ata price with Jess fatin it” 

When I mentioned) Nebraska's quiet con- 
servittism, the stute'’s mumber-one booster 
countered firmly: “We're very progressive as 
well, We proneered in 1954 with our wni- 
camera! legislature, a one-house, nonpartisan 
body that now has 49 members, [t is 4 good, 
neat form of government, und the people like 
it. Too, Nebraska is the only state with com- 
plete public power.” He stood, and we walked 
to the door. “Our rural cast is. deceptive,” he 
sald. “You'll find great diversity... .” 

The fact is. Nebraska has a split person- 
olitv. More than half her 1,525,000 citizens 
live in towns and cities, and seven of ten 
dwell in the state's moister eastern third. 
These are Midwesterners in outlook as well as 
geography, urbanstiburban, muny of them, 
and samectimes urbane. Better than half a mil- 
lion reside in the sprawling metropolis of 
Omaha. Tidy, roll-up-the-sidewalks Lincoln, 
the capital, is home to 160,000 more. 

The West begins, some say, somewhere be- 
yond the 95th meridian, a quarter of the way 
across Nehraska; the people bear its mark 
The semiarid wide-open spaces -teach ‘self- 
containment, seH-reliance, economy of speech, 
dishke—if not distrusi—of cities In the 
sparsely populated northwest, a panhandle 
Trvion nearly as large as Connecticut, New 
Jersev, and Delaware combined, I heard oc- 
cosional muttetings of Secession, Out there, 
where Scottsbluff, population 14,500, is the 
largest city, Colorado and Wvoming-can seem 
more compatible, “What,” some people grum- 
bled, “has Lincoln done for us lately?" 

Where then, 1 asked, docs Nebraska come 
together? Twa newspaper friends supplied o 
surprising answer. “Football is our single 
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mast inifving force,” said Hollis Limprecht. 
editer of the GQomala World-Heralid’s ““Maga- 
ane Of the Midlands.” Photographerawriter 
lames Denney added: “Everybody & ver 
rowel of the [ nmiversity of Na hroskasa irri 


huskers 5 len serves the ew if the 


eCniire Stote 


AM NOT THE MAN id take iesue.On 
movenher Saturday |] joined! the en 
In Memorial Stacdhim oat Linceln. Surround 


ng me, sporting rec als: 4yweaters cons. 
paints, shoes, yelling “eo Big Red! ancl “We're 
Sumber One" more than 70.000 Nebr 
kane proclaimed their lovalts 

SOmMmclhing like ‘ihe cil CVeErY Liwent pesi- 
tients of the state Came together in that cha 
otic scarltseaipage 297) When they shouted 
the old fight song's triumphant refrain 


be te iE | mi) | or 
Ere IS hoe Pie fea i' reas 


ka’ l showterd! with them in full agreement 
Phat was communication 

For many, NO football ts a wav of life 
season tickets descend throwh the famal 
Courts have cdeciclecd who stall retain the 
tickets when husband! anc wife st parate 
People have mortgaged their homes to follow 
the team on the road. Around 8.000 flew ti 
Honolulu in December 1971 fora came with 
the University of Hawaii 

T called one morning on Tom Osborne 
O's tall, sanch-haired) young heard coach 
Coithl be explain 

“There are several reasons,” he answered 
The state has. been foothal) orienterc| {ir 
forty or hifty vears. People like winners, and 
We HAVE @ Strong traction of success, And 
tiere nt much competition here for the 
enicrtainment dallas 

Loach Osborne holds o dactorate of phi las 
opty in educational pevchology. As | left 
he offered a personal observation: “I meet 


lranspilanted Schraskansevervwhere, They're 


Sew life hangs in the balance ws: th 
motile baby haspitad of the University of 
Sel rik Medical Center in Onmaha 

iris iran anemertency call 0 miles awin 
insihe the speeding van, @ thoctor ane mech 
cal student Aretine MeCulloeh (abave| 
Henitor in intent suffers from a heart cis 
omer ann a perathvroid condition. Re 
pontine to treatment. the child anon wees 
ant home Volunteer hospital worker 


Honted the 324,000 yon to the renter 


iif | / i J 
Yoirigiaa feli Lawit h i ri 





very Toval they're Cornhuskers at henrt. 
They still say, ‘Back home...2" 

I do too, must confess. And | believe that 
Nebraska's roots go deepest along the fertile 
Matte River Valley. The braided) river—"‘u 
mile wide and an inch deep"—hbisects the 
state and inspired its name, from the Ineian 
word for “fat water.” Many of the cities and 
towns along the river began as rip-roaring 
railheseds, enchof-line camps, Today, one secs, 
they move boldly toward the 21st century and 
carry their heritage with them. 


stance, the state’s third: larvest city with 

more than 31,000 residents, lives by weri- 
culture, marketing, and food processing 
While there, I visited the Farrall Instrument 
Company: Inventor William B. Farrall's mecl- 
ical electromic devices—a touch-system teach- 
ing machine, andl aversion-therapy apparatus 
—are used throughout the world to help se- 
verely retarded children ond people with 
mental anc emotional problems. Not fur 
away, in a-strikingly modern and handsome 
building, | found the Stuhr Museum of the 
Prairie Pioneer notably recording how Grand 
Island and Nebraska came about. 

When I stopped at Kearney, 40 miles far- 
ther west, this old sentinel of the trail was pre- 
paring to celebrate Ws hundredth birthday, 
That would be fun, | thought But Kearney 
State College proved more compelling to me, 
At lS annual Midwest Conference on Worle 
Affairs, diplomats of many countries and 
students from throughout the state minelod 
freely and sought mutual understanding. 

Upriver at North Platte, P discovered that 
this energetic city remains more than ever 
“end-f-line.” At the Union Pacific Railroacl's 
Vast Bailey Yard, more than 4.000 freight cars 
ure received daily, sorted, assembled into new 
trains, and dispatched all over the country 

Beside this six-tmile-long phalans of shut- 
tling monsters, T talked with Stephen F. 
Ne Wiliitoms, a sturdy 8i-vear-old retired en- 
aineer. “l started) in 1971 ot 1§ cents an hour,” 
he said. “T weed to get the engine crews out of 


[stares GRAND ISLAND, for in- 


bed. There were few telephones.in those clavs, 
so | rode a bievcie or walked to where they 
lived and rousted ‘em out” 

Times change, but Nebraskans remember. 
At Bridgeport, white-haired Paul Henderson 
stated me in hts living room and casually re- 
marked, “You're sitting of top of some of the 
ruts of the pioneer wagon trains. You can 
still see them in many parts of the state.” 

Mr. Henderson, 75, has seen them all. In 
a fifelong love affair with the histeric way 
west, he has collected and indexed 18,000 
color stides of the mighty wagon road, I spent 
a morning listening as he retold the epic take: 

Haw, before and after the Civil War as a 
territory and in P8O7 as a state, this gently 
rising, Virtually obstacle-free land provided 
natural furinel for a United States pushing 
to the Pacific, 

First came trappers. fur tracers, and ex- 
plorers, Wandering through the “Great Amer- 
tan Desert.” Humanity flooded after—emi- 
rants in white-lopped wawons, soldiers to 
conquer nnd dispussess the Indians, freighters, 
gold rushers, railroaders, cowboys, sodbusters. 

In the late 1860's, after sledges spiked stee! 
nhbons to the treeless plains, settlers arrived! 
in growing numbers Many were Civil War 
veterans. Many were poor, ambitious people 
fram far-off countnies—trermans, Scandi- 
navians, (rechs, [rish: Land was free for most 
simply by filing a homestead claim, and 
cheaply bought otherwise. Crops and cattle 
could ride the rails to market. The lack of 
tres for firewood and Jumber didn't matter. 
You burned “prune coal” —buffalo anc cow 
chips; you cut sod into rectangular strips four 
to six inches thick and painstakingly stacked 
them atop one another until you had « house 
A #ood house, if built right. 

I thought of settlers and sod howses that 
afternoon, farther west in Gering. There my 
uncle, Fred H. Walters, and his wife, Jessie, 
proved up @ i20-acre homestend curing 
the 1920's, later acquiring another BO acres 
They started] out m a tar-paper shack, plant- 
ing trees and crops and runnme a few cows. 
That shack remams etched in my mine I 


Savage wind across the plain dropped what's left of o baby grand piano inte a mile 
field, a quarter of a mile from the devastated farmhouse of tts owner. Although no 
live Were lost, 17 homesteads were damaged by the tornaco's rampage acrid south 
eastern Nebraska, port of a tornado belt charactenzed by collisions of warm and cold 
air masses Twisters have written-an-awrsome history of destruction in the state; one 
in 1913 kifled more than. 100 people in the Omaha area 


SH) 
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ley miunv summer night: beside it ina tent 

ow Ant lessie orl Ll drove past the od 
homestend, where a substantial house nesticd 
mn a tell erowe, and fertile, wrigated teicds 
were sown to potatoes, suttur beets, edn, 
and: alfalfa. “Mh, my.” said Aunt 
the old davs. Pshow. ] wos born in a 


aol howse in | eo 


jessiv. "1 


TVS 


She tose! hr as black a8 when she wea 
belle. “Father abways said that the man who 
euuldn'’t Guth @ gem? socddy wasn pworth 
a ‘ern, | remember that he piasteresd) the out- 
ade of ours, sane 


sheeting avuinel the inade walls 


rother tackel muslim 
ine ceVlin 
Lo keep out the dirt and fel mice. 1 wae coal 
In simmer and cozy even tn blizzards. When 


ih rained, we couent the drips in parc 


My nont sche “Sometimes | <at rm the 


Window beside mothers Ceranums ane 


watched twisters twirlina far aw 
SUITE A NUMBER OF SODDIES still 
exist (page 3251) people live in some, 
while others-serve as storchouwses. Thes 
are part of the Nebraska pattern: they belong 
And as I traveled the state in summer. hall, 
more than 


and Winter ater an hence ul 


thirty wears, | came upon much else thal 
aeriedl Larlias 

[| recoenived ms old hometown of Ohaho 
recuclily, haa 
through it and housing developments had 


At ihe 


fur-trailine 


though expressways HLL Ex 
devoured cormhelds on the perimeter 
wuthern tip, Belleyue—a tiny 
pest in the heginning—hacl burst inte o city 
beclroom for the SE raaletiri 
Lir Force Base 


lowe©r 


ns La i 
> RS 


of «ome 
AL Loomipnine at Citutt 
Downtown, ag eee td ee | 


Ghee 


Pipers ae | Laomern rmenrnernniiely whoever elev 


dy, weather-stained structures that were 


weiry vears before oy dav. Atop one eleam- 


ine skyscraper | dined! sumptuously on per 
fect sirloin in the Omoha Press Club's well 
appointed restaurant. From my table [I gazed 
out on the moonlit Micsouri, acimiring how 
the fiver slithered between (Clhimaha and 
Council Bluth, lows, on the far side." 

A small tow of barges slipped upstream, 
bound perhaps for Sioux WVitv, [owa 
and Clark, | thoueht, rowed past here in 


unknown Aorthiwest ancl 


Lewis 


S04 toward the 
immortality. Falla centurs later, stearnboats 
at the lewee by the hundreds From 


IR45 the Union Pacific set 


thd wy 
the witertront in 


Soe "That Doamited Missoun River.” bi 


bonne. in the Sepiemiber NATIONAL (Ft Hi RAPHI 


teel ever west, Four veare later the countn 
wes bindbedd to@ethver 
Freiehts still 


(Omaha remains home to the U.P., 


roel tiga 
ancl the 
Barrlingion Soarthern maititains reeional hear 


royir Cer COL 


quarters here anc serve: Nebraska as it hus 
Frit more thon i f€rolury 
have come inp the city prospers. Western Elec 


Mian new Industries 


tric employs the most people—nearly 7,000) 


Dhirte-four Lis rihLoce COVETED cenlerT 


here. International corporations rariate 


yreet fowl processors like ConAgra, the viant 








of a coral stute, Oniaha 


brings big-oty problems and uptown citti\ 


Urban kerne 


ta Mwthroska An 


ty Canwitingedt the 


Mme ssite® Tew eky ling 
inter decnw that 
hin’ American cities; bul a nimesve 
rede’ chopnent Project planed for the Mis 


nmveriront, inclucine 


light 


ex vigrt Helehbwrine 
Council Bluffs, lows, promises a feoe-ltt 
‘A orime market for ivestotk armel grain and 
a maior railroad cetiter, maha nurtures a 
Arteta, 
attuned urlanites atietd a fashbin show al 


worms: cultural life as well 


Art Museum Whove), where u 
fold—-plated steel sculpture by Marry Berto 
Uhculates [ike PTalrle Brass 
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construction frm of Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., 
globe-hopping architect-engineers such as 
Henningson, Durham & Kicharidson, Inc., 
and the Leo A. Daly Company. 

Ispent days prowling Omaha. At the stock- 
vards, a grizzled buver scowled, “We used ta 
handle a lot more ¢atth: and hogs than now," 
he declared, toothpick bobbing. "But we're 
stil one of the biggest meat-packers any- 
where in the country,” 

Yes, and some of the people who pack that 
meat—-Poles, Crechs, Ukrainigns, Germiuns 
—still hold gay neighborhood festryals on 
Closed-off streets: The Joslyn Art Museum's 
fine collection honors the city. Creighton 
University and the University of Nebraska's 
Omaha compuses train tomorrow's lawyers, 
dentists, physicians, teachers. Ak-Sar-Ben, a 
nonprofit civic organization, entertains the 
entire region with horse racing and a fall cos- 
tue festival highlighted by the coronation af 
a king and queen (preceding pages); proceeds 
pay for educational and cultural provrems 


NE COES HOME AGAIN, it is trac, at 

some cost. Memory curries a sting Back 
a it the twenties, | recalled, (Omaha's 
official quartet, the Keno Four—with my 
futher singing bass—alwayvs rendered its 
jaunty theme song to warm applause: “Oma 
ha, Omaha, finest place you ever saw..." 

Poetic fieense, certainly, but less su then 
than now. Toray, disadvantaged! people live 
In a ghetto on the mear-north side, and clis- 
mal turm-o-the-century brick warehouses 
step back from the waterfront. “Downtown 
Omaha,” Mayor Edward Zorinsky told me, 
“has been deteriorating for years.” 

A face-lift is needed. The operation begins 
as vou fend this, For openers, headache balls 
are to level seven square blocks near the 
river, Something of a miracle promises to 
galvanite my tough old hub city and the wide 
apes she serves 

Eugene A. Leahy, the dvnamic former 
mayer who heads the Riverfront Develop- 
ment Foundation, reloted the details one 
afternoon as we strolled the Missouri's banks. 
“A whole new life-style,” he declarer, “is 
coming to the downtown area—tall office 


buildings, smart hotels, apartments, town- 
houses, & university campus; all tied in by 
a mall of walkways, trees, and pools. And a 
‘manna city’ will bring pleasure-boating 
to the front door.” 

Gene Leahy wos merely warming up. He 
ewept an arin along the river. (Jmaha, he 
weelton, Wil serve as the focal point-for an 
even larger development: a linear park and 
54 miles of scenic highway on the Nebraska 
side antl 90 on the Towa «ide. Ineustriol 
parks, now housing, motels, und restaurants 
will be built. The project involves six counties 
antl six cities and towns in the two states. 

Next morning | cruised the waterfront in 
a trim houseboat, trving to envision the 
sparkling skyline that Would rise here. Alclen 
Aust. the city’s quiet-spoken planning direc- 
tor, accompanied me Spray kicked up in our 
faces as we chopped through a towboat's 
wike, mod asmall excursion bout loaded with 
waving children churned past. Otherwise, the 
river Was empty. 

“Long ago,” Mr. Aust observed, “people 
turned their backs. on this: beautiful river, 
Now they are returning, Private investment 
and puldie funds both will pay for this re- 
eveling of a ctv and « recion. A billion dol 
lars may not be enough. We've drawn the 
basic plans, Our: target date is 1985, but the 
program could eo on for decades,” 


cast to lowa, north to Minnesota and the 
Dakotis, south to Missouri and Kansas, 
and—aoat course—weat to Nebraska 
Lincoln bespeaks the Cornhusker State far 
better As the stute capital and university 
scat, it provides an excellent cross section. 
[ staved in the capital severol times, onc 
found it making few pretensions. At base, it 
seemed littl changed from the city | lived in 
uring my vears at Lincoln High School, A 
well-kept, ¢mall-town kind of plate, it acts as 
market, rail center, gram storer, banker, 
miker of golf carts, home of insurance com- 
panies. More than 160 churches nse above its 
quset streets—one for every 1,000 persens: 
Families play ancl pienic in 48 parks, covering 
4.555 eres. 


lee GOES [TS OWN WAY. It looks 


Scarlet logions flaunt their schoo! color in Lincaln, home of the University: of Nebraska. 
The nationally rinked Corntuskers attract more thun 70,000 fiercely partisan fans to 
home football games in Memorial Stadium, On the horizon, the gold-tipped spire of the 
Siule Capilol towers over a progressive city characterized by its clean, youthful idustre. 
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Spokesman for a troubled minority, State Senator Erne: 
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So, | am convinced, do. the rest of his 
friends and neighborsin Verdigre. In: 1971-72 
they pitched in an raised a million dollars 
to make their pledsant village an even better 
place to live in—new clementary school, 55- 
bed nursing home, 30-acre recreational area, 
clinics for the dentist and optometrist who 
have been attracted here. 

Last wear Verdigre, population 6275, was 
named an All-America City. You won't find 
a prouder community anywhere. | 

On the other hand, it would be diffidult to 
discover a more moribund town than Nio- 
brara, just 12 miles: north. | came upon. it 
moldering on the Missourt River floodplain, 
waterlogged beyond redemption, waiting to 
(ie and be reborn. 

A-spokesman for the U.S. Army Corpa of 
Engineers pave me the reason. Gavins Point 
Dam oon the Missouri River has backed op 
alt, creating a rising eroundwater table, 
Swamp have emerged, basements are per- 
petually flooded, homes and business: builed- 
ings suffer structural damage: Niobrara’s 
HOO residents must move, and many are sacl. 

Plans to relocate were well along when | 
stopped in Niobrara. Townspeople had voted 
to settle on elevated eround just south of the 
present site. The Federal Government is buy- 
Ing all property within the town's limits, and 
paying all planning and relocation costs. By 
the end of 1975, Niobrarans may be perched 
high and dry in a model community. If | 
know Nebraskans, munvy will never feel the 
same. But they will make co. 


poked into the dry, lonely hich plains of 
DD Stoux County in the far northwest. Hu- 
manity gave few signs—a windmill, occasion- 
al ronch buildings. The nearest town lay miles 
away. Once Lspied-a small herd of pronzhom 
antelope: spying me, they fled hevond view as 
swift us the wind that buffeted my car 
Then | saw what-I sought, a weathered old 
house trailer resting beside State Highway 71 
I knocked; Public School District No. 77 in- 
deed was in session. Mra David Hughson, 
the attractive brown-haired teacher, intro: 
duced me to ber onty pupils—brothers Kelly 
and Jerry Murphy, ages 12 and 14 
Two more bashful lads [ do not expect to 
meet, or more fortinate ones tn their edu- 
cation: Monday through Friday from 8:45 
a.m. to 3:15 pm. these ranch boys receive 
33-year-old Mrs. Hughson's full but relaxed 


eae DAYS after I left the northeast, | 
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attention. They stucly the same things as 
their counterparts in city schools, turning to 
educational TY for science lessons. 

“Pwe had more pripils than just twa,” said 
Mrs. Hughson, amiling “Three, last your.” 
A rancher's wife, she has a bachelor’s degree 
in education. “We range here from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade,” she said. 
“The first girl | ever taught just 2ot married. 
My own two children never attended rural 
echool with more than three companions 
Now there on the high-school boner roll” 


average about one person for each square 
# mile, which is misleading, because Har- 
rison, the county seat and only town, has 
some 389 residents. Nonetheless, this struck 
me os massed humanity compared to what I 
found farther north tn the-sere and agonized 
baclunds around isolated) Touristool Park. 
There one walks in the eerie gray-green 
solitude af the awes. 

(iver vast periods of geologic time torrents 
of water cut through this land. [t left behind 
sterile buttes of sandstone and clay, deep can- 
yons riven and twisted, serrated conical 
moutiels, weirdly balanced rocks. “What you 
soc,’ said Dr. Larry D. Agenbroud, “is urt- 
touched from forty million years ago.” 

Ao earth scientist at Nebraska's excellent 
Chadron State College, the young educator 
had kindly offered to show me this remote 
vestige of prehistory, He halted near the top 
of a large mound ond pointed to a small 
rounded pile of white chips “That's the cara- 
pace of an ancient land turtle,” he said. “This 
is a bone hunter's puracise.” 

Countless fossil fragments wath out of the 
soft banks each vear, Dr. Agenbroad. ex- 
plained, as weather erodes away an inch or 
two Saber-toothed cats, comels, deer, croco- 
diles, others—all veld thetr remains here: 
Though it ta common discovery, | myself 
prize a rhinoceros tooth T picked out among 
focsile strewn on canvon floors. It reposes in 
mv study now and tells me of life and strugele 
beyond calculable time. 

The ghosts of history take many shapes. A 
score of miles southwest of antiquity'’s bone- 
vard, we drove up to oa tree-shaded camp 
above o Small creck: Cattle drank from a 
pand nearby, ignoring the activity about 
them. | saw 20 students under Dr. Agen- 
broad’s direction carefully excavating « site 
where Indians had killed! perhaps as many as 


pis COUNTY'S 2,064 square miles 
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400 hison—about 9000 vears: ago (left), 

“This is the third year we've excavated,” 
he sai “We believe that a small hunting 
party cume upon the untimals, drove them 
aver a steep bank here, and butchered them.” 

His voice took on o quiet note of excite- 
ment. “We're not positive vet, but we have 
inflications that these bison are transitional 
between their extinct ancestors and the 
buffalo of today.” 


T SEEMED aslmost anticlimachc, later 

that day neor the town of Crawford, to 

prow! through the officers’ quarters- andl 
post headquarters building—now a museum 
—il Fort Robinsen, This defunct outpost on 
the plains lived by the bugle from the Indian 
wars of the 1870's through World War IL. 
Nebraska now owns 13,000 of its acres. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society, a 
dedicated and professional organization, is 
carefully restoring some key structures and 
re-creating others. A reconstruction of the old 
runrdhiise gave me pause: Crary Horse, the 
great Ouiala Sioux war chief who helped 
crush Custer at the Little Bie Harn in 1876, 
hacl met death by bayonet here a year later, 
attempting to avoid confinement, 

At the hewlquarters miiseutm, curator 
Vonee E. Nelson nel T halted before a show- 
case. A small sien quoted Red Cloud, another 
Sioux war chief: “1 will go wow and I will 
fight vou. As long as L ive I will fight you 
for the last hunting grounds of mv people.” 

These words seemed more powerful tnd 
poignant thin ever. Militant Indians had 
occupied this old building bnefly not long 
before my visit. Nebraska Indian Commis- 
tion Director Robert Mackey, a Santee Sioux, 
later gave me o simple explanation: Indians 
contend that the land should have reverted to 
them when the U.S. declared it surplus. 

] made it a point to talk: with a number of 
Indians in various parts of the state To he 
blunt, all felt that the white man considers 
them—like Fort Robinson—surplus, offering 
only token encouragement. 

“Look at our participation in something as 
basic as education.” sail Mr Marckev, a 
thoughtful, articulate man, “Most of our 





Sone of ecient slaughter emerges from the 
Hurdson-Meng Paleo-Inctian bicom kill site near 
Crawford (eft), where students {fom Chadron 
State College expove 9,000-veareold bones, 
prehistoric Weapons, and butchering tool 
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children drop out before completing elemen- 
tary school, Last year, 25,000 young. people 
cracduated from Nebraska high schools. Only 
45 were Indians. At the university you'll find 
only 22 Inclian students.” 

Opportunities are few for most of Nebras- 
ka’s 15,000 Indians. Torn from the land they 
love, unoble to live by the white man's sched- 
ules, uneducated, without job skills, they 
drift between the reservation's limbo and 
heedless towns and cities They are fringe 
people, alrnost unseen. 

Few red men room Indian country any- 
more, but catth beyond count do, The grassy 
Sant) Hills of north-central Nebraska, which 
cover about a fourth of the state, are one of 
the world’s most concentrated beef-raising 
kingdoms. Oddly enough, you don't see many 
cows as you drive throwgh thie spacious land 
—they're behind the undulating dumes. 


=~ tween, towns few, roads occasional, and 

cars tore. One morning in Gordon—"The 
Little Town With a Bie Smile"—I asked a 
service-station operator the distance to the 
next community south, Ellsworth He grinned; 
] was his. “You'll think it’s a hundred miles,” 
he said, “but its only filty-si” 

I drove those miles ancl many more with 
pleasure, past endiess vellow-green hillocks 
wearing azure lakes in their clefts. Ducks 
rafted on the water, plovers stalked the 
shores, meadlowlarks and redwing black- 
birds flashed through the air. Here and there 
stood a lorely tree. 

Still, | saw man making his mark every- 
where on the meadows; it was having time, 
and haystacks popped up like mushrooms. 
Heside one field a rancher gestured at his 
L2-Vearsald san, who wae baling hay. “That 
young feller made 11,000 bales last vear,” 
he told me. 

The Inte Mari Sandoz wrote of this land 
and its sturdy people with power and grace 
in Ofd Jules, the biography of her pioneering 
father, and other books and articles. Old 
Jules, I believe, would find kinship with 
today’s Sand Hills people; even though some 
use airplanes and helicopters to patrol their 


Vie HILLS ranch houses are far be- 


Corrugated grasslands near Cozad surround 
Central Midwoy Lake (following pages), 
noted for it boating and fishing The Sane 
Hills to the north also lure hunters and fisher- 
men from throughout the country. 
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close to the soil live bere, fortified with 
the self-reliance of thelr pioneer fore- 
bears, insulated from moral uncertainty 
bk septic canviriions gre proce) of the 
bounty of ther harvests. 


57),000+ and 100,000-acre spreads, Thewv did 
without the fancies to get where they are 

[ suspect that many Nebraskans remain 
Willing at heart to do without the fancies 
Those who have moved to the cities remem- 
ler well the farm, the ranch, the little town 
whence they sprang Thev remember the ole 
white house with its elm-shadedl vard. and 
the neat white picket lence setting it of. The 
Nebraska that Wills Cather immortalized im 
her novels lives on as surely as the house | 
have pust described, which happens to be 
Mies Cather’s late-19th-century girlhood 
home in the <outh-centrul town of Red Cloud 

There, and in Brownville, on the Missour 
River in the squtheast, | fownd the quintes- 
sence of my home state. In Red Clowel, in 
the turreted old building that memorializes 
Willa Cather, | quickened to her words. They 
rung true ta all | bad seen: “... furrows: A 
mile long... brown earth... strong ‘clean 
smell...aoft deep sky of happiness. ..." 


ND WHAT OF BROWNVILLE? Some 
reciclents call it the “Cradle of Nebraska” 
There | ended my journey. The town rests 

beside the broad Gig Muddy, living with tts 
PERS aT Lif stern boats anr| covered Wii - 
ons and freiehters rolling west, and fewer 
than 200 reside where 2.000 once went about 
their business. Steamboating and freignting 
were doomed by the arrtval of raiiroadds tn 
WeDTSSi a. 

For all that, there was no need to moum 
Lhe glory that was Brownville. Enough people 
care, | discovered, to have restored many of 
iis fine old’ buildings, and visitors flock to 
therm, Artists and orticans have made ther 
wav here, and summer folk-life festivals and 
cledl-time fidellers’ contests set the town him- 
ming, At the Hrownville Village Theatre, 
Nebrskoa Wesleyan University’s players 
perform to packed howses 

| looked in on a rehearsal of Oscar Wilde's 
lhe Importance of Berne Earnest, | walked 
into the old Lone Tree Saloon, where some 
sav outlaw Jesse James onee pilaved poker, 
and found o jaunty miller stone-grinding 
corn, wheat, aml other grains. And two anda 
hali miles downstream on the riverbank, | 
stared at a bulky nuclear power plant that 
cost nearly a third of a billion dollars. lt 
Would soon fo Inko operation. 

That's Nebraska for vou. Nebraskans will 
handle whatever comes, and make the rood 
life out of it i 
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Mod. Medieval-and Bewitching 


By GARY JENNINGS 
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HE BEAUTIFUL blae Danube 1s no 
But it i 
beautitul—aocd this clay 
With twa 
vounw frienis, blond-bearced Jorg and long 
haired Walter, | was trying one of Bavaria’s 
summer water sports: spinning down anmvet 
on an unpowerer!, rucdderless, inflated raft 

With Walterexhorting, “Scfiteiler! Faster™ 
and Jire warning, “ForstcAt! Take care!” we 
bore down on the massive §28-vear-old Stone 
Bridge thal 
Kecensbure 5 


lancer blue. [t te brownish 


umcleniabls 





it Wie hosters Ws well 


Danube ond ties 
city; with its 
ared @ingerbread buildings, to the modern 


Spins ile 
Limetess Pret 


northern suburh 

Then we crashed mto one of the bridge's 
arched stone piers. Into the drink spilled all 
three of ws: Hut we cought our raft, beached 
toon the hank. and bruised Wailerlogired mnie 
exhausted, tugged on sopoing shirts aver our 
swim trunks. Slowly we sloshed up the bank 
to the ole Historische Wurstkiiche (the 


Land of Cemitlichkeil 


comracdeshits 


ane @ocwi cheer 


Pe ee i 


Sausage Kitchen) that has looked 
aut an the Danube since 1420 
We might hove been back in the [4th 


century os we wolfe down celicinus Sat 


Historie 


Sauetrhraul, and dark beer al an out 
Then a chimney sweep 
strode throuch the restaurant. wes fiuunt ane 


SECs, 





door trestle toble 
black ws Lueiler 
“Quick! ‘Tauch him!” 


mne Vou rood luck ll chew.” 


urged Jorg. “Tt will 





l ena! the sweep in conversation, sur- 
reptitiously touching his sooty shoulder, and 
asked whether he thought there was anv truth 
in the goocd-luck tradition 

‘T don't know about that.” he said grump 
ie. “AL L know is that whenever [ come into 
the Wurstkiche here; they make me spread 
out newspapers— 
Words “ 


suiting the action ta the 
—hefore | ait down 

An eagerness for 2Oth-century modernits 
antl a lowing perpetuation of traditien— 


trendy voungsters like Walter and ore 


erupls during Paeching. i 


chaotic pre-Lenten carnival much ike Mardi Gras. Here in Munich, Bavaria’s capital, 


now eters nether 


On iiistere end te wieks of pageantry, Gut mn this 


strect revelers nor ensiing wasqurcranes 


ish Wednesday signals 
lively lanel other festivals olways 


awit celebration. Best knuwn is Oktoberfest, the autumnal fun foir whose Ooisternus 
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the state's eastern edee. “And we treasure the 
forest creatures, too. My job is to keep close 
check on who hunts what in here. When 
snow is deep or the ground is frozen, ab- 
aotutely no hunting is allowed. Furthermore, 
we setup feeding stations to help the animals 
survive the whiter.” 

Mast urban centers of Bavaria also retain 
a delightful rusticity, becouse oll the large 
Bavarian cities date from the Middle Ages or 
eurlier. A city’s outer precincts may be an un- 
inspiring conglomeration of 1%th-century 
factories andl edifices of glass and stecl But 
its central section, the original city—some- 
times sttll encircled’ by a great wall, os at 
Niirnberg—is usually a charming jumble of 
alley-narrow streets and  half-timbered! 
facades with mullioned windows, high- 
peaked gables,and tipsy chimney pots: 

Even Munich (or Miimehen), Bavarin’s 
capital and West Germany's third largest 
city, after West Berlin and Hamburg, isa city 
of human dimensions. Much of it is new, re- 
built alter World War II destroyed about half 
of it. But it has no skyscrapers and no feeling 
of canyon claustrophobia. With. 1,440,000 
people, it did, until recently, suffer horren- 
tous trafic pams. In 1972, though, the city's 
efficient subway system went into operation, 
and this has reduced the number of cars— 
ancl partis. 


Capital Caters to People, Not Cars 


“Anyway, Munich is for strolling in,” said 
architect Louis von Waberer. “The wiry to see 
Munich is on fot. There are car-free parks, 
promenides, judd ploxvat sel wstce just for 
nedestriuns. The streets are shaded and treen 
with trees, and, at almost any turning, you 
will come upon ane of cur 600 of so bean 
tiful fountains.” 

One of the favorite recreations for a Min- 
chener im summertime i to sit over a beer or 
an ice cream at a sidewalk café at twilight 
and watch the world go by, A stranger who 
jomed me at my tuble—an accepter practice 
—told mer 

“They recently took a poll all over Ger- 
many, asking people where they'd like to live 
if they had ther choice, and, do vou know, 
three out of four said Munich. Whv? Becattse 
there are jobs here, and we're close to the 
mountains and the lakes for recreation, and 
the city itself is a wonderland. So the citv hos 
grown like mad in recent years.” 

Tourists also flock bere. The bigzest influx 
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came in 1972, when Munich was the «ite of the 
Olvmpics, for which was built the omost 
modern and elegant “Olvmpic landscape” 
in the history of the gumes. The XXth Olvm- 
piad was the best-attendecd in history, with 
4.8 million paid admissions; an estimated one 
billion other spectators in 8&0 countries at- 
tended by way of television. Sadly, Buvaria's 
copital and the games were blizhted by “the 
Munich massacre,” the kidnaping and sleugh- 
ter of Leraeli athletes by Arab terrorists. 

As intended, the 740-acre Olympic site 
remains in use. [te 47 C00-ceat stadium & now 


‘Munich's main sports arena. The 950-foot 


Olympic Tower, with its revolving sky res- 
taurant, 6 a major attraction for both Miin- 
chener and tourist. The athletes’ Olwmopic 
Village and Prece City have become a hous- 


ing and shopping complex for the people 


of Munich: 
Artisan Resists Planned Obsolescence 


Munich is an old city—it was founded in 
1138, And: a young one—40 percent of the 
people are uniler 40, Afro hairdos, beards, 
miniskirts, and tie-dved jeans abound. But 
Munich will never be mistaken for New York 
or London, For here 1s still: seen the traditional 
Bavarian costume: women m Diradin and 
men in short lederhosen of below-the-knee 
Ceder-Bindiosen 

Ln the loft workshop of Josef Mahl pointiner 
1 watched these leather pants being made— 
pamstakinely, one pair at a time—by an 
elileriv craftemiun, his face as tanner) ahi 
leathery as the breeches. “This pair | am 
working on is for o man from Regensburg,” 
he said, “so the embroidery must be distine- 
tively Resenshurger, | can instantly recognize 
a man's native regron by the embroidery pat: 
tern that decorates bis lederhosen. With a 
woman's dirndl, its the colors that are sup- 
posed) te tell her hometawn. Regenshurc’s 
colors are red and white.” 

Why were the lederhosen still made by 
hand in the centuries-old way? Sentiment? 

“No, practicality,” the old man explained, 
"Twill never mass-produce them: [intend for 
each pair to last aman a lifetime." 

To see a well-known Bavanan product that 
is mass-produced, | visited the Bayerische 
Motoren Werke, manufacturers of the popu- 
lar BMW automobile. [followed the assembly 
line to its end, and there | test-drove one of 
the sleek newly minted cars: I took it from 4 
standstill up through the smoothly meshing 
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Or be was strapped to “the maicden’s lap,” 
a chair with a-seat of sharp spikes. Or he was 
huwled naked up and down “the stretcher,” 
i ladder with triangular, charp-edged,. ro- 
tating rungs. Worse torture was available, 
but rarely necessary. 

Still, Bavaria has seen more dreadful 
inhumanity in our own day. Twelve miles 
déutside Munich stancds the town of Dachau, 
with its infamous concentration camp, Nazi 
Germany's first, “We get as many os 2,000 
Visitors a day.” its curator, Frou Ruth 
Jakusch, told. me, “and many of the camp's 
former prisoners make a pilgrimage here on 
each anniversary of their liberation.” 

The day | visited the concentration camp, | 
took along a young Kovarian woman, Renate 
Pteifer, whe wos born six months before 
World War Hf ended, and so remembers none 
of it. She bac determinedly never before been 
to Dachau When we came to some of the 
camp's more terrible parts—the crematormum, 
and its gas chamber disguised as a shower 
room, colder now than the gray winter day 
outside—Renate wept. We stopped last 
ot the litth Carmelite convent beside the 
camp, where prayers ate perpetually said 
for Dachay's victims. In the chapel | bought 
a bloodred candle, and Renate hehted i 
before the altar. 

The men who created] the Dachau mon- 
strosity did not let it impinge on their own 
cnjoyment of Bavaria os a place of ense and 
refuge. In the extreme southeastern tip. of the 
state lies Berchtesendéener Land, a picturesque 
region cradled by sommng mountains. Here, 
in Obersalzberg, Hitler, (ooernitig, anc Bor- 
mann each maintained a chalet, and the Nazi 
lender entertained British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain. 

During the war a network of underground 
bunkers, manned by an 5.5, detachment, 
connected the three rearcdences, In 1945 an 
RAF raid partially destroyed this formidable 
complex, aml in 1952 the Bavarian Govern- 
ment razed most of the remainder 

At the summit of the mountain named 
Rehlstein, set apart from the complex, was 
Hitler's loftiest retreat, 4 hideaway dubbed 
the “Eagle's Nest” (pase 440), The granite- 


block building with its paneled internor is 


a restaurant today. 

Elsewhere, too, one occasionally finds a 
trace of those evil days. There exists, for in- 
stance, an association of former members of 
the S.S., the dreaded: stalwarts of the Nazi 


Bavaria; Mod, Medicval—and Beowitching 


Party. But it-sn’t much of a club, because 
practically nobody will rent it a place to 
holed mectings. 

T wae glad to descend from the cloud-hung, 
gloomy, and haunted Engle’s Nest to the 
tranquil valleys and lakes below, and then to 
discover that the region's eve-feasting beauty 
even extends below the ground, hidden in 
the salt mines called the Salebergwerk. Salt 
mining was Berchtesgaden’s mum industry 
for 450 years, and still produces 120,000 
Ione 4 VOR, 

At the mine | was given a leather apron, 
and, as the miners do, | putit on hined-side-to, 
sat-on it, and slid down a sort of polished 
chute into the maw of the earth. [ arrived 
in What appeared to be an enchanted ice 
palace—tunnels and caverns with translucent 
white walls and pillurs of reck salt. But | 
temember best the fitth chapel-like grote 
that artistic workers have hewn out Its 
arched entrance, salt blocks, and salt carvings 
aré lighted from behind, the whole thing 
glowing with a pure white beauty beyond 
description. 


Famed Play Rules Qut Married Women 


Ninety miles due west from Berchies¢acden, 
another litth mountain village nestles at the 
foot of the Bavarian Alps. Oberammergau is 
famed throughout Europe as a wood-carving 
center, and throyghout the world for ‘its 
Passion Play. Some carvers are updating their 
products from the old rough-hewn “cuckoo- 
clock school" to sleek. modern designs, but 
the Passion Play holds firm to a 340-year-ald 
tradition. Instituted in bh34 in thanks to God 
for telie! from oa plague, it has been per- 
formed, with rare exteptions, once a decade 
ever singe. 

I visited OQberammercau a couple of vears 
after the 1970 season, which had been attencl- 
ed by some 330,000 siaitars from 113 nations, 
The villame was just bezinning to speculate 
on which townsman will be plaving the 
coveted role of Jesus in the 1980 performance. 
The bast man to pilav jesus was vacationing 
when I wae there, but [ chd get to meet 
Beatrix Schwarz, who performed as Mary. 

“Tt have married since I played the role,” 
she said, “so T can't perform again. It's a 
traclition thal no married woman can perform 
in the Passion Play.” | 

Like Oberammergau, many anether Ba- 
Varian town stresses same special attraction 
to. lure visitors. Bayreuth boasts its summer 
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Warner Festival: Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
skitna in winter, a spa in summer; Linda on 
Lake Constance, water sports and a gambling 
casing. But what T most enjoved was finding 
little out-of-the-way places whose charms 
had not vet been publicized 

One of these is the hamlet of Kreuzstrasse, 
40 miles southeast of Munich in the foothills 
of the Alps. In Max Aichler’s restaurant there, 
an early-morning folkfest was in progress. 
Nearly evervone was clrinking a Gebtreler 
Frufischoppen, which can be translated as 
a “mountaineers morning pint.” Max invited 
me to sit at his table; a great honor because 
it is usually reserved for village elders: the 
maver, the fire-brigacde chief, the priest. 

We sat and drank Max's special concoction 
—half red wine, half mineral water, with a 
sprig of dwarf pine in it to add 9 resinous 
tang. We passed around a snuffbox, stoppered 
with a calfs-tail brush, while we watched 
dancers stomping merrily and listened to 
shouting music of clarinet, trumpet, euitar, 
accordion, ancl fiigelhorn: 

“This is the sunnyside band,” someone at 
the table confided to me over the noise. “Max 
wanted the shady-side banc, but ane af the 
players was ill.” 

“The sunny side... 2?" T asked, puzzled 

“Why on every mountain thereis a sunny 
side and a shady side, and our mountain hos a 
band for each,” 


Patrons Lend « Homey Ambience 


Max, a burly. bearded man in lederhosen 
beautifully embroidered with genuine pea 
cock feathers, told me he preterred only real 
Bavarian clientele in tis establishment, 

“l look for-three things in aman. That he 
wear working clothes, that he keep his hat 
on his bead, and that he wear something 
green that’s remindful of the woods Then I 
know that we're all working people together. 
It makes for a cozy atmosphere,” 

In. this: convivial land, beer enhances 
many a cory atmosphere Indeed, to Bavar- 
tans beer ts “liquid bread,” and they have a 
saying, “Where there ts a brewery there is-no 
need for a bakery.” They deem the brew so 
nutnitiows that | have even seen babes in 


arms offered tipples from their mothers’ steins. 

CH course, for centuries berr has been 
Bavaria’s most famous product. The first 
brewery was founded there in an, 1046; to- 
dav, of 1,725 (German breweries, almost 
1.200 are in Bavaria. One could have a Ba- 
virian beer with his menis three times a day 
—and some do—for mere than a year without 
drinking the same brand twice. 

What makes the beers of Bavaria so su- 
perb? At Munich's Spatenbraverei, founded 
in (307 und now one of Germanv’s lareest, 
the aptly named brewmaster, Dr George Beer, 
showed mea well-worn copy of the Havarian 
Purity Edict, written in 1516: “Above all,” 
it commands, “we desire that henceforth 
throughout our cities and markets, and aleo 
in the country. no theredients other than bar- 
ley, hops; and water be used for the brewing 
of beer.” 

“That edict ts still obeved,” said DOr. Beer, 
“and that is why Bavarian beer is the best in 
all the worleL” 


In Bavaria, Chemicals aod Brew Don't Mix. 


As we stood dwarfed beside a towering, 
vleaming S00-harrel copper brew kettle, Dr. 
Beer explained: “We malt our barlev—that 
is, We let tt germinate ond then lichtly roast it 
Beers of some other countries are made from 
what-we call ‘raw fruit'—unmalted barley— 
or they contain some artificial ingrecients. 
some American beers contain a chemical 
additive to give them a wood head of foam. 
Because we are so strict about using onls 
natural ingredients and only malted barley, 
Bavarian beer is more digestible. Forenen 
visttors say they can crink stein after stein 
af our product, but only two or three glasses 
W their native beer.” 

Almost every Bavarian community has al 
least one annual beer festival, but none can 
tival the Oktoberfest of Munich. This 14-day 
festival in the self-proclaimed beer capital af 
the world is roaring, rampageeus, anc rowdy 
fone Veor hundreds of people were injured! in 
brawls), and chockableck with crowds and 
confusion—a vast beer binge; when millions 
of liters are guezled. At this season Munich's 
city symbol is modified, from a monk with 


Reason to smile; Gigantic sugar beets bespeak the fertility of a land given to 
foot crops, grains, and livestock. Farms remain traditionally small and family 
owned, but intensive cultivation enables them to double American peracre 


Viele of wheat ancl ree. 
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DTaVeT to a child wearing a monk's 


cowl, folding o proteel in.one hand ond 


stein of beer in the other 

Bavaria’s food is as legendary fand as 
hearty) a4 its beer. Home of the pretzel, the 
atrudel, and the clumpling, Bavaria is even 
better known for its 
Infinite variety of size, shape, color, content, 
splicing, and taste. Wetsswwrst, Stadiwurst, 
Bratwurst, Blutwerrst, and some sav-40 more, 
some say SO. 0 think J tried them all, wecom 
panied by several weres if sauerkraut. But | 
tilsn euckling pig, ceer Ssteok, 
wild boar, numerous of Bayaria’s 99 (by the 
guidebooks count) dumpling «dishes, anc that 
Regensburg specialty, Weller, the 
known 9 “the king of Danube fish” 
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Articles of Faith Abound in the Land 


Friday remains “fish dav" in Havaria, be- 
cause #0 percent of Roman 


Catholics. Housewives select their fish lve 


Baverians are 


from bie tanks of water setup in the town 
miairket on that day, Among the evidences 
of ¢ievoutness are toalsiede 
shrines, and the huge jpaintings of Hiblical 
subjects such as Adam and Eve oor David 
and (eoliath w 
wits of 


tToeses and 








1 eho outside 
rir 
houses and sometimes big buildings in the 
Even more evident are the towering 
cathedrals ane churches, paragons of barocpite 


lich wedurn t 


nthenwise mechest countr 


cithes 


and recoco architecture 

Linbost as awe mspiring We the churches are 
the castles ane palaces of Bavaria. Some are 
mm ruins, because they were built as fortresses 


Refuge in the clouds, Kehlstein 
Hiaa—Hitler’s- “Eagle's New” 
(left}—trownes the loft. Bavarian 
Alps iat 
alitht of the Fiihrer’s native Awe- 
tri, nce puart of a eriltirnil ies- 
dillar retreat for Noe beacers, 
the Fache’s Nest now is § restau 
lakes aril 
thasms chave the surrounding 
mounts, favorites of skiers 

Vlan-cdwartineg rieht) 
thrill visitors fo the slopes of 
Crsrmscth-Purtenkirchen, center 
for Alvar sperrt= fund gateway to 
172 Hoot Sugspitze, Germany's 
highest peak 
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A few, dating from much 
later, were deliberately built in partial ruins 
lo look more picturesque Arm some were 
but to look hike fairy-tale castles; such as 
hing schioss Neu 
ch wainstein Fissen, 460 miles south- 
west of Munich (pages 416-171. It could easily 


and suffered for-it 
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have served as: inspiration for every Walt 
[itsner castle: 

AList iil 
erand estates are now landmarks for sicht 
seers, i few are hotels or hostels, and some 
are =till home to their original families. But 
the. Wittelsbachs, who ruled Bavaria from 
1180 venti] TOE: no loner live in ther bie 
drafty castle at Leutstetten. As Wittelsbach 
Prince Ludwie von HBavern explained, “Tt's 
Instead, the prince 
lives In a more mocest castle at Landsherg 
With his brother, he roises horses ane cattle 
on property surrounding the larger p 
and chenives wccitional income from afomeiy 
owned brewerv, real estate, and fees collecter| 
trom viators to ther severn! castles 


Havaria’s palaces, castles, and 


Loo expensive to heat” 
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That seems somehow symbolic of KRayaria 
bland twinge m the Muddle Ages of costles 
and enchantecl woods, ane, at the same Lime, 
in this 20th century, where, even for princes, 
business must come first. But, as much us | 
iimire Bavaria'’s progres toward mocernity, 
[ must confess that 0 fined more appeal in its 
many remnant: of a less busy, less business- 
like past. | tend to echo my frend Jore’s 
Vorsicht'—“Take care™—that Bavaria's 
InVvely anc romantic remamders of byvrone 


cays be allowed to survive ‘ai 
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“A WIEFTLY, soundlezsly, the hawk struck 

— DPhe blow hit me with the inpact of a hare 
1et—1 fst equipped with spurs. Niore from 

—" surprise than pain, | recoiled as sharp talon 

Lhe powerlul bird mpped through my shirt asl 
icked the flesh of my back 

“Khek kek kek eh!" The female Cooper's hawk 
cackled In rage, for | was exmmining her downs 
new chicks im toe tere-bult family nest 60 fee 
above the ground tn the-crotch of a towering svca 
more. Avery few seconds she allicked anew —-strik: 
ing at my head or back, flying to a close-in perch 
then hurtling at me again with outthrust talons 

Protecting her voung. the bird was acting mm 
cuinchively in Lhe WZEressive, COUTARECHIS Manner oO 
ter breed. She could not know that I imtenderl no 
harm to her nestlings: (in the contrary, [hoped the 
research that brought my wife, Helen, ane mi 
the forested mountains of the Southwest would 
rovide Knowledge to help save tmperiled hawt 
© Let Ul over the United States 

The {_ooper's eke fade Pier cCoaperi! Wis tl 
fous of our -atudies, <upported in part by the 
National seographic Society, bul we also observed 
eoshawkKs titel shoarpshinne:l hawks, the othe: 
two U.S. accipiters, or short-winged hawks, Of the 
three, the Coopers hawk wis most mumerous 

Qiver a three-year period we spent more than 

iO hours obserying |} accipiter nests from blind 




















Carish eves and gaping mouth pamted 
on a helmet timer tright) fail ta frighten 
the mother hawk ottiucking Dir Noel 
snvcler (meine page) as be examitves her 
chicks, During three summers af re- 
forch, sponsored in part by the National 
Getegraphic Soceby, the soologiat srr 
his wie, Helen, ¢pent some 2,00) hours 
perched in pheweod blinds and tramp 
ime: the forests of the southwestern desert 





chserving three species of hawks 
Looper’, shurtshinned, and poshawk 
The couple priimanly stuched the effect: 
af DDT and other chemical pollutants 
on the birds reproduchye patterns 


“You have to wateh their feet” Dh 
Sovder warns. Palons. digger into his 
bark (abave) andy slash acres hile noe 
right) dramatically prove the wisdom 
of tas wards. Usually it om the female 
Coopers howe that becomes belligerent 
When ber nest secme threatened Ohne 
naticulariy piemacwus Male, however, 
baldiy déefencdet bis cdomatn. That bird, 
lidied by the Snyders for several sea 
cons, comocd the mckname “hamikaze.” 

In pursuit of elanive amall game mn 
nrds, the mwertul aubby wineed hawks 
atten last their wan throweh thick. frli- 
we “Heorine them crashing throuch 
the linia,” save Dir. Snoveler, “makes on 
wonder how their wings can take it 


be 
L 





On the day before disaster struck, the ill-fated mate of Kamikaze flies in from the 
“plucking perch,” a cining- spot an a nearby limk The following dav the Snvders 
decoyered her remains at the foot of the nesting tree (helow. leffi: she had perched in 
the talons of 9 marniucder—meeihly a goshawk of creat horned! owl. Kamikaze. here 
moving of the pair's four ems, then toed to carry.on alone as both father and mother. In 
rare fashion, he attempted to incubate the eges until they hatehed. Lacking the female's 


bore ege-wormite breast patch, he failed: the chicks alreach (reerpubnnet ih Lhe strells. clic! 


From tragedy, knowledge: 
After Kuatiikeares failure, the 
snviders stip away the shells 
inn studied the Tulle Gaevelypyed 
membros imght), Here and in 
other unhatched ¢e¢2, they con 


breakdown productof DDT. Th 


, 
metenthy found trace: of LDR, « 
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built, high in trees. As long as we observed 
from a distance, the birds acted o1 if we 
weren't there. But to make detailed studies of 
nests, ees, and chicks, we had to climb to the 
hawks’ series, and then attack often ensued, 
usually from behinel. 

The breeding activities of one pair of 
Cooper's hawks had our special attention. 
The male bird we called “Kamikaze.” be- 
cause he was exceptionally aggressive and 
fearless in attack, even though it's usually the 
femule—she’s half again larger than her mate 
—that handles nest defense. 

Kumikaze and his mate grew accustomed 
to our blind just 13 feet from their mest. Like 
most Cooper's hawks in the Southwest, they 
hunted a variety of woodland creatures— 
lizards, chipmunks, immature rabbits, anid 
hirds such as javs, wotdpeckers, wrosbeaks, 
and swifts. 

During the final year of our study, tragedy 
struck. KRumikzre’s family. One day Helen 
and T reached the base of their nesting tree to 
find the unmistakable signs of disaster, A 
torn Wing. some tail and breast feathers, and 
a few bits of down—these were all that was 
left of Karmkare’s mate (far lefti 

Some 45 feet above is, in the crotch of a 
sycamore, was the rouch-lhoking twig basket 
of her nest. Here for nearly five weeks she 
had been incubating four pale blue eggs: 
Hatching should have started this very day. 

What creature could have killed her? Per- 
haps a bobcat or raccoon, or some larger 
bird? While Helen searched the ground for 
clues, | began the climb to check the eges 


Father Tries to Become a Mother 


Without warning | wae struck on the head 
by a furtous hawk and nearly knocked from 
the tree. It was Kamikaze. FE hacn't realized 
he was on the mest. Cackling angrily, he 
swooped and hit me again and again. 

Reaching the nest, | found the eges in the 
carly stages of hatching, all four chicks 
cheeping noisily within their puncturcd shells. 

One of the eggs was half crushed, though 
the hick was still alive and-strogeling. Ape 
parently the brooding female hawk had been 
struck from above anc part of the impact had 
bein transmitted to the egg. This pointed to 
the most likely suspects—a goshawk or a 
ereat horned owl. 

Now, tO our surprise, Kamikaze was trving 
Lo continue the nesting effort on his: own 
Normally, the male takes almost no part in 


the hatching of eggs, brooding, or direct 
feeding of young Though males do most of 
the sest building, their job thereafter ts large- 
ly to capture food that the females may eat 
themselves, or tear up to feed their chicks 

At first light next morning, [ climbed to the 
blind and looked acros< at the mest, 

“Tt looks good,” 1 called softly down to Hel- 
enon the ground, “He's still there.” 

Hy midmorning, however, [ was worried 
and climbed to the nest, weathering Ranii- 
kure’s usual blows, The egus were cold, the 
chicks in them deack Lacking the female's 
larger size and well-developed brood patch— 
a-spot of breast naked of feathers—he simply 
could not-keep the ees warn enough. 


Surprise Awaits Returning Parent 


With the opportunity still at band to study 
the behavior of a miateless male Cooper's 
hawk, we decided to introduce a hatched 
chick from another nest to replace the lost 
egrs. Bul only one other Cooper's hawk nest 
in our study area was advanced enough to 
have chicks wt the time, and we had not 
checked it for several weeks. On my arrival 
at this nest, | was delighted to find four chicks 
less than w week old 7 chose the smallest— 
us the least likely to survive in its own nest— 
and began the long top back Giving the 
chick o full meal of rabbit meat, I placed it 
in the west and removed the unhatched eges 

“Just minutes after you leit,” Helen told me 
later that dav,“ Kamikaze flew up and landed 
on the nest edlee He stared Jong and hard at 
the sleeping chick, then reached across and 
gently bit at the voungster’s back. The chick's 
head flew up, and the astonished male gave a 
leap inte the air, But then cautiously he set- 
tled down and began to brood the chick.” 

The first attempted feeding came at the 
end of the day, when the male few in with a 
freshly killed chipmunk. Then beran one of 
the most agonizing wildlife episodes I have 
ever observed 

Clearly Kamikaze -knew something about 
feeding chicks, but his motivation was greater 
than his skill. Instead of cleanly ripping off 
amilull chunks of meat, as the female would 
have done, he tugged tentatively at the chip- 
munk, then presented his empty bill to the 
chick. Confronted with nothing to eat, the 
chick alternately grabbed the male's tongue 
or attempted to pluck one of his red eves, 
apparently mistaking it for meat Kamikase 
finally did rip off a bit of chipmunk, and the 
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endure the overnight cold—and our baby 
sitting chores were fone 
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several times we witnessed him interucting 
exchanging ¢olls—with passing temiiles. a 
i trying to Altracl & few mate to help with 
the rearing of the adopted chicks He never 
managed it, Gul with our help he eventual 
Hedeerd both voune succestulls 
Though Cooper's hawks were formerls 


persecuted by main for occasionally Coking 


chipmunks, hoards, scifta, ame penne 
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Count: made of migrant Cooper's hawks 
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show. a sudcen sharp drop after 1947, the 
wear ol widespread introduction of DT inte 
Part af aut 


evidence thal 


il Hawk Mountain Sinckuiry 


avriculturad use study wis to 


evaluate might support—or 


refute—the suspicion that DDT has been the 
major couse of the decline 


Deadiy (choin of Contamination 


The rough canvon and mountanm regions of 
the Southwest are not farming country, and 
hence have not been directly exposect to in 
lensive pesticide spraying: Gul many. Cooper's 
hawks winter in farm areas where their pres 
wets have eaten contamimated food 

When a hawk cats prey that has assimi- 
lated compounds such as DDE, the major 
DDT, the 
tend) to concentrate inthe bird's body, Star 
Ing with a preved-upon animal al the bottom 
of the 


Lon inother concentrates the same pomin 


break cow Tl product ct aL WT si PES 


eoaich blecles thai feerls 


food ¢hain 
to hieher levels, ancl so of un ihe line 

chain, the greater 
wt Ue 


on other 


The more links in. the 
may be the concentration of poisons 


lop. Thus hawks that teed heas 
birds may have especially contaminaled tiets 
sTratl| turds make up At) to 90 percent of t he 


et of 4 PopMer s hawks im the E.ost. but in 


the Southwest obowt half their food is small 
mammals and hzarcs While eastern Cooper's 
hawks have been declining toward extine- 
tion, the species 6 still relatively stable in 
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Cooper's hawks usually desert their nests if 
just one egg of a clutch breaks. Five of the 


broken egus hacl suffiigent contents to allow 


analysis for DDE and other pollutants. 

In cooperation with Dr. Jeffrey L. Lincer of 
Cornell University, we found that the only 
pollutant abnormally high in the broken ess 
wat DDE. Other unbroken eggs of Cooper's 
hawks that we analyzed contained much 


lower concentrations of this substance. Shells: 


of the broken eggs averaged 16 percent thin- 
ner than the average for shells collected prior 
to 1947, ancl were obviously fragile. 

While concentrations of DDE in eggs are 
only a few parts per million, the substance 
if so potent in. upsetting the biochemical 
equilitnium of @ bird that even such low 
levels are significant. We obtained evidence 
sugvesting that DDE, in addition to its effect 
on egeshells, may also disrupt normal 
reproductive behavior. 

Three pairs of Cooper's hawks that we 
étucied from blinds exhibited disturbed be- 
havior. In one cose the female was habitually 
relictant to take food from her mate and to 
feed it to her young. In the other two cases 
the birds built unusually frail nests. DDE 
was abnormally high in egies of all three pairs. 


Use of DDT Now Restricted 


Fortunately, the Federal Government has 
recently banned ODT for most uses in the 
United States, and we may hope for eventual 
recovery of many =spectes, including the 
Coopers hawk, suffering from poisoning by 
this compound: However, itis well te remem- 
ber that Cooper's hawks and other species 
receive contamination primarily from their 
diet, and many of their prey species are not 
year-round residents of the United States. 

The most contaminated prey of our Coop- 
er’'s hawks in the Southwest are migrarit in- 
sect-cating binds that spend half the vear 
in Mexico ond Central America. South of the 
border, restrictions on the use of DDT are 
presently only a hope for the future. 

Pesticides are by no means the only threat 
to Cooper's hawks Relentlessly shot and 


persecuted since the days of the early settlers, 
the species. still faces death at the hands of 
the uninformed hunter. A 1972 agreement be- 
Lween the United States and Mexico gives full 
federal protection to all our native raptors, 
aml we can hope that heecless killing of 
hawks, owls, falcons, and cagles will cease as 
people become better informed, 


Falconry Poses a Growing Threat 


To my mind, an even more serious threat 
Hes in the increasing use of Cooper's hawks 
for falconry. The spert has mushroomed, pur- 
ticularly in California, Colorada, and Hlinois, 
to the extent that the majority of hawk nests 
observed in one recent study in California 
had been robbed of all their young, 

While many falconers will strongly dispute 
my conclusions and do not belleve the sport 
harms wild raptor populations, data from our 
study of Cooper's hawks indicate that hawks 
partinily tarned by handling are much more 
likely to be shot, if they escape (os they so 
often do) of are released. Also, birds raised by 
falconers are generally considered to be 
poorer hunters than their wild counterparts, 
anil this plus their degree of tumeness can 
lead only to for poorer chances af survival in 
the wild. Many hawks taken into captivity, of 
course, do not survive long enough to reenter 
the wild, or are never given the opportunity 
to clea sa, 

It is hard to escape the view that falconry 
1s thus a form of predation on rapters, wid 
no natucal population:can withstand steadily 
Increasing preckathon, 

To me, the pleasures of observing and. of 
studving wild hawks free and unfettered by 
falconers’ jesses and bells far surpass the 
pleasures of having o captive hunter on the 
wrist. Let us hope that future generations 
will have the opportunity to enjoy these birds 
in their native wilderness, 

Surely the Cooper's hawk deserves to be 
cherished and protected, not alone for its 
beauty, pride, and power, but also for its 
place in maintaining a diverse and stable 
natural environment for man, ‘a 


SIX-MONTH INDEX AVAILABLE 


As one of the benefits of membership in the National Geographic Society, an index for 
each six-month volume will be seni free, upon request. to members who bind their GeocRarHics 
os Works of reference. The index to Volume 144 (July-December 1973) is mow ready, 
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The Firestone Steel 
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30 extra miles from every 


tankful of gas you buy. 


We've proved it. At our outdoor testing 
facility at Ft. Stockton. Texas, we 
matched our Steel Radial 500 against 
our original equipment belted bias tire, 

The car Was a 1973 four-door U.S. 
sedan. In 24 carefully controlled, con- 
stant spec mins under actual on-the 
road conditions, we proved there 
actually is a tire that can save signifi- 
cantly on gasoline. 






Firestone’s Steel Radial 500 will give 
you 40,000 quick handling, positive 
steering @as-saving miles. 

lt’s the radial tire that promises 
Lo “put steel between you and tire 
trouble.” And makes it came true with 
two belts of high tensile steel cords 


Plus 40,000 miles of 





= Stes 


The Steel Radial 500 can save up to 
two gallons of gasoline per fillup ina 20 
rallon tank (depending on how much 
start/stop driving you do.) Enough gas 
for 30 miles of driving if you're av- 
eraging 15 miles.a gallon. 

Ask your Firestone Dealer or Store 
far your free copy of the test data. It'll 
show vou how to put extra trips inte 
every tanktul of gasoline you buy. 


performance. 

lt is the quiet running and quiet cor- 
nering radial. With a ride so smooth we 
can offer to buy them back if vou don't 
hike them, and we will give you seven 
davs to find that out. | 

And when you buy a set of Steel 
tacial 500s, vou have a choice of six 
different ways to charge them at most 
Firestone Dealers and Stores. 

The one radial tire that's cot it all, and 
you can ret it only from Firestone. 
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1 Radial 500 


The Gas Saver 
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. The amount of energy locked up 
in a single piece of coal is incredible. 
We must waste no time putting | it to use. ‘i 


E.L. Wilson, Mian aoe?, Pilol Piant Operatic y Tvth = Fuels Re 





Goal ls one form of enerey “or several vears. Exxon has Oiland gasoline 
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Gai made from coal. 


Sulfur: Two possible solutions. 
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Only Northwest can 
fly you to Tokyo 

and the Orient from 
39 U.S. cities. 


The Orient Express is the premier 
network, connecting Tokyo, Osaka, 
Seoul, Okinawa, Taipei, Manila and 
Hong Kong with more U.S. cities 
than any other airline 

En route you'll enjoy delicious 
American entrees with a local flavor 
in both First Glass and Coach: tasty 
hors d'oeuvres, superb cocktails, 


luscious desserts. hot Oshibor 
towels wide-screen movies and 


stereo.” 

Wide-cabin comfort, too. 
Northwest is the only airline to tly 

all wide-capin 4s and DG-10s 

between the U.S.A. and the Orient. 
For reservations, call a travel 

agent or Northwest 


Daily Express Flights To 
Tokyo and the Orient, 
New York 0 O0-am B- Tar 


Washington, D.C. a0 am 


Stam DC-10 
Cleveland 1:10am DC-10 : 
Chicago 10:00 am B8-r4y" 
2:15pm DOC-10 
Mpls./St. Paul 8:h5:am: ** 
11:00am 8-747 
Los Angeles 30pm 8-747 
San Francisco 30am B-747 
Seattle/Tacoma 450m 8-f47 
Anchorage 325 pm OC-10 
Honolulu 00 om 8-747 
5:10pm 8-747 
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NORTHWEST ORIENT 





The trouble with most 
family vacations you u. gon t 
know what 
into unti its to t 






‘atlets a are long Or 
promises Ad tenes on facts. They 
shout about’ 7 Fun-Filled Days forthe 
Family.” Bur they never seem to tell 
You W hat VOL really need tc) “Ti WY 

The South Carolina Trip Kit, on 
the other hand, is full of ideas tor 
vacations yout whole family can plan 
together. And enjoy together 

W hile YOu see one of the work d's 
ereat gardens, for instance, the kids 
can ride in a mule-drawn wagon. Or 
gather eges. Or even milk Ad COW 

They can take archery lessons or 
canoeing, while you swim or fish. And 
walk through an animal forest, while 
you see a historic museum. 

Just send LIS the COUPON, and We | 
send you the tree South ‘CarolinaTrip 
Kit. So you can plan your next family 
racation with facts. Not promises. 














Address 


he Ti ae 


' 
South Carolina Trip Kit 
Mail oe Sewth Caroling Divisional Towra Rooms! 4 
Hox 78 Cohombat South larolina soa 
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HUNDERBIRD ~ 
~ BURGUNDY 
SPECIAL EDITION 


Most of the luxuries in Thunderbird come standard: things like air conditioning. The vinyl 
roof, Steel-belted radial ply tires. And it doesn’t require premium gas, Now, fora linle more, 
you can have this very limited Special Edition. The Burgundy Luxury Group is sumptuous, 
from its discreet gold stripes and distinctive wire wheel covers, to its deep Victoria Velour 
seating surfaces (or choose red leather and vinyl). Here's the car to remember. Better 
still, to own. Thunderbird 1974. fn the world af personal fuxwry cars, wt the unique value. 


This is your year. Make a little Thunder of your own. 








1974 Thunderbird with optional Burgundy Luxury Group, moonrool, conrenience, 
- protection and bumper groups, power antenna, commering lamps and speed control. 
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Were waiting for you in New 


fourdland. Yearsapo, Vikings 
landed here, Yet it was only in 
1949, just 25 years ago, when 
we becante Canaca’s tenth pro 
vince, So we re doing a little 

| Ing and remember 
ing. (Come explore the open, 
unspoiled countryside. Sarl into 
cove, ort stlive ‘ 
history in the papeantry on Sig- 
centuries ter, 
recerved the first WIPe: 
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lees aiwabacioes thie Atlantic). 
Che doors are open im this very 
ditt erent land, this very special 
year, Come onin, 





Holiday in Newfoundland 
during our 25th year of (Con 
federation with Canack. & Send 
for cor npiete information kit 
Newtoundland Vacation ‘74, 
PC). Box 2016, St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Canada. 
AlG IRS 








“That's the fow three-minute 
daytime station-fo-station rate 





for an International Long 


Distance call. 


s.a night or Sunday, 
where you are, ifs only $5.10 


ie it 
plus tax. 





For that matter, wherever 
ore in the continental 


intied ogres (except Alaska) 


—you can get fo anywhere In. 
Italy for these same low rates. 


its 


you 


id 


o small world— and when 
“go by.Long Distance, it gets 


As someone once sa 


émaller and smaller. 


ral Le - = 
Pt tel i yg 
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An Air Fo 

Ina lotot wav 

You develop a ciose-up view OF your job 
Like the Air Force electronics-specialist 
above. He con read every line in a printed cir- 
euit. But whichever of the more than 250 jol 
orean we teach you—you'll learn it from the 
ground up, Be a specialist i rt. And get paid 
while you Jearn, 

You trcveer a wile View OF Yo oounti- 
try and the worid. Because you get-to travel 
Wi tk indifferent places. Move around freely 
on voor 20-days of renal Vorntion @very your 
Enioy low Tates on commercial mre’, OF 
fly free on Air Force planes that happen to be 
ening your wily, 

And vou @evten took at yourself cdifter- 
ently. Because you have so much going for 
you. A good scabs, Good pay. Maheal and den- 
tal care. Food, clothing, housing, Wide open 
CeO Til Peas to continue your &lacation 

Plus the shel! and experience that could 
land you a g@ood- job mm. cin life—should 
yuu decide to go that route. And if all this 


ives You © new point of view about the Ac 





Force, see you! local Aur Force Recrootes Fir 
his location call 800-447-4700, toll free Cin 


Hines cal) BOO-322-4400), On 


sak tial in 


Te Crk pael. 


And see bow everything starts bookime 


|= Fata 4 


or $F Pypepenit Bl I 

fine A 

Randolph APB, Teewa, 7A 145 

Piouee pseudo ome mere pido JT understand 

Hiete i imi Gbtgertom. Tom eqeecialig sterestedl i 
Att Foose Theuniny Ala 


Aor Force Reseree Aor te 


Pali! Maeiwuion -rogrum 











“With Safeco covering our cars 
we saved $90 a year. And gol a bigger policy — 


and a pool table?’ 








You can smile when you're with Safeco. 





New fangled windows 
with old-fashioned character. 


Andersen Perma-Shield 








NI fangled Perma-Shield® Te wood core—one of nature's 
touwth durable vinyl that won't best insulators—helps keep you 
need painting, ends exterior comfortable year-round. Reduces 


maintenance chores and expense," conducted heat loss and gain more 
| efficiontiy than metal, 


N, old-fashioned 
storm witktlows to clean, 
install or store. Double- 
pane insulating glass 
instead, Only two glass 
surldees to cloan instead 
of four—ctita cleaning 
chores in hall. 









i] vitt, fies sey 
widow clea thing, 





Ne flanged vinyl 
weathersttipping helps 
keep dralip-out, springs 
back to-shape indetinitely. 


gp ald- | 


fashioned charmaeter 
and natural ‘ort 
of wood mnterior &f 
Faint or stain 
inside trim surface 


BS OU please | 





L 
ae 1 
= | , 
| | Please send-me your free booklet “How to get good 
| windows when you buy, build artemodel”. 
{ Mail to: Anderson Corporation, 
Before you buy, build or remodel, see an ' Bayport, Minn. 55008 
Andersen Perma-Shie id Window demonstration at | O Pplin te build oO Dplan to-remudel a ——_ 
ll i 
your local lumber dealer. He's in the Yellow Pages | Nam 
itd ra — TT 
under “Windows, Wood. | 
: Adedress: ——————<—<——S a ———— 
7 Andere Peermio-Shind ina sremarh ly Alu Fe awl, diathtidnjing, | ; 
EY idistg wlitow atric anal piicting doar Faterior of double-kin vhs I Clty = 
weer, le pretectod by a opecial pati nied Ciap Peale Fate yt Arelat tial . 
atiei't test pebrting fer of lemet. 10 yeure : OS ___ tin 


hc. dd 





Andersen Windowalls 54 


Acar doesn’t run 
on octane alone, 
no matter what 

Wve heard. 


With all the emphasis placed on octane rat- 
ings these days, you'd think that's all there 
iste know about the gasoline you use im your 
CH, 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Octane ratings gre extremely important, 
of course. But only in their particular func- 
tion of preventing engine “knock”, and the 
losa of power and performance that entails 

But, beyond octane ratings, there are at 
least two other factors that contribute to the 
WHY & gasoline performs in your car. 

In the simplest terms, they include: 1) the 
blend of highly volatile ingredients that 
promote quick starting and smooth ncceler- 
ation, with less volatile ingredients which 
provide the bulk of the heat-energy that 
powers the engine; and 2) a half-dozen im- 
portant additives, each with a job to do. 











Different brands have different blends 
And all good producers must constantly ad- 
just their “blend” to-account for seasonal 
changes in temperature, as well ay peo- 
eraphion! and climatic conditions. 

The additive packages also vary, but are 
drawn from the following “library” of ingre- 
dients, a8 a-rule: na) oxidation inhibitors and 
metal deactivators to prevent the formation 
af gum; bhantirust agents, to prevent corro- 
gion! ¢) anti-icers, to reduce carburetor icing: 
and, d) detergents, to keep the fuel system 
clown. 

Obviously, different brands and grades of 
gasoline perform differently. And for that 
mutter, no two cars urcexactly alike. So, you 
will find it well worth your while to take the 
timé to discover the right brand and grade of 
gasoline for your car. You can tell by the 
“feél” in atankful ortwo, usually, When vou 
find the gasoline that satisfies your car's 
engine, satay with it 

You may think we've told you more about 
gasoline than vou really wanted to know 
And, naturally, wedon't expect you Lo re- 
memberitall. dust remember this much 

When they tell you octane rating is all 
there is to gasoline, thats like saying the 
only noteworthy thing about 4 martini is 
the olive 


If you'd like more information on the sub- 
ject aek at any Gulf Service Station, or write 
Gulf Consumer Information, Box 1519-0), 
Heuston, Texas T7001 
We'd be glad to tell you what we can, and 
we'll try to. answer any other questions you 
might have about your car, 

You see, at Gulf we'd like you to learn all 
you want to know about your car. And our 
products. That way we can keep you on the 
road. And ws, too 





CULL OL CORP ATION 


Little girls don’t grow up too fast 
Fathers are just too slow to notice. 





Hidden somewhere in every 
father's mind ts the belief that, all 
evidence to the contrary, his little 
girl will remain little forever. 

That's why wed like to 
remind you that she won't. 

Little girls become college 
freshmen, brides and career 
women with such astonishing 


quickness that it could catch you 
unprepared. So if you'd like to 
secure your daughter's future, it's 
never too early to start, 

At Metropolitan Life we're 
helping over 40 million people 
secure their financial future. 
And what were doing for them, 
we can do for you, 








CH course, we can't tell you 
exactly what will happen in the 
future. But whatever does, 116 nice 
to know it wont take your 
litthe girl by surprise. 


& Metropolitan Life 
Where the future 1s now 








All you need to have | 
coffee this good...is coffee this good. 













No S DBCOoUse he dood Grown 
roost cofee inthe orincier kK a 


ined fo moke ina good 


< = a 
Fir 
= = - 
cotee if he jar t j 


TSSre- conned 
fasiear's C f 
dried cotee. And for you 


=i eee! 


fecoteinated drinkers, Tostert 


Choice Decotleinated with the 


qeean mpel Yrs cotein-free 
Tossed a le - Fe + - = i ic 
Hoi Cy a Le Fl fi aife co i a || F = 


red Mees farogoed car; 


We look, smell and taste like ground roast. 


One of the best permet: Be ser cant 
Takelelm@al-\ia elelae-le) (1S idell ig old est re: 


Zenith dependability. 







We took the most-wanted features vanes in the home. ngeza ry umm ni fl Je gee 
of our big-screen cay ig venient One- Lari. on 
them into our newest 17" and 19 One thus brings , , of our record of 
{ ) Features like: lghtness, contrast, tintand color kevel. ble, quality 
But, the eats youl ery But if it should ever happen that a 
color pi ta a while SGhpRAahoa | meeioone eerie 
CTE in [ dONITY you get every , ,we want fo hear irom 
1 Se 1 State Chassis, The most = = Zenith product. . Write the Vice President, 
rt ever built—forcleaner, = (in two recant nationale surveys, ney Alteirs, Zenith Rachy Con 
Payette colors. Indenes west service tachcians 1900 im we. Checaen, 
Prat NRE Voltage Resulator ; named Zenith, by more than 2 to] over At Zenith, the quality goes in 
chassis and peciure tube when the next best brand,as the color TV before the name poes on 


Surasated TW pact ure Mented prem SEK 7S Toe Bats 





Movies without movie lights. 


Four things Kodak did to 
make them possible. 


Kodak XLmovie cameras have four special features 

that let up to six times more light reach the film 

than cameras without them. 1. An extra-fast 

f/1.2 Ektar lens. 2. An enlarged shutter opening. 

3. An exposure control that doesn't block the light. 

4. A viewfinder that doesn't steal the heht. 

Just drop in a cartridge of Kodak Ektachrome 160 

_ movie film and youre ready to take good 








movies without movie lights. 


. Kodak XL cameéras start at less than 
| 2120. The 4.LS5 (shown) with 
power zoom 1s less than $215. 


POUFIC} Tl | | i 


Kodak XL movie cameras. Kodak Ektachrome 160 movie film. Ee | 








Figureheads are almost as old 
as Salling iself, Early Feyptians 
uscd them. So dnd Phoencmns 
and Vikings. They deconted 
prows of their ships with carved 
hoemis of horses, birds, and wild 


eved dragons. These, (he ancient 
mariners believed, invoked the 
protection of guiding Spinits 

Dawned the age of exolora- 
Hion, the spirits were largely faor- 
gotten. But not-the figureheads 
In England trained hands carved 
everything from Poseidon with 
his tiident ta St. Gieorge im 
wooden armor 


Colonial craftsmen brought the 


shills to America. [n a vVacuni 
saul loft near the whurf the ship- 
builder would chalk on the floor 
full-scale plans for the feure 
head he envisioned below the 


bowsprit. The carver marked out 
the design on a block of sen- 
sored wood and shaped it with 
mullet und chisel. Some figure 
heads he drew from live models, 
perhaps the shipowners daughter 

Often o carving personified the 
ship's name—Swin Sisters, for 
cAample Or feo Canrdd whine 
feurchead is portrayed here 

A tribute to the renowned 
whiter-seaman by pnether of the 
suum breed, the magnificent 
head came mto being shortly 
after Capt. Alan Villiers sc- 
giared the old Danish square 
nigger Georg Stage and renamed 
her in honer of Captain Conrad, 

"A smiling ship had to have a 
figurehead,” he declared. “The 
lovely sweeping limes of her cut- 
Water looked wrong without 
So he asked his tmend 
Hruce Rogers, the renowned 
tvWroerapher. to carve the 
bearded likeness 
Captain Villiers sailed Joseph 
wirdd around the world—a 
£00-mole vovape that lasted 
5 days. He followed in. the 
Wake of éarly navigalors, nound- 
ing Cape Horn under sail, as 
they did, and with their zest for 


onc. 


C 
~ 
§ 


all, =] 


eX phoruthor. 
Villiers descnbed the voyager 
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Woodcarver s art 
rode with captains 
courageous in the 
days of sail. 


in the February, (937, Geo 
GRAPHIC, echoing a haunting 
passage from an even earlier 
mauve: “The unchanpeable sec 
preserves for one the sense of 
His past, the memory of things 
pccomplished by wisdom and 
daring among its restleas waves,” 

The writer? Joseph Conrad 
To Conrad thease restless waves 
were peopled “with unforgettable 
shades Of the masters im the calling 
which was fo be mine, too.” 

And so they also are to Cap 
tun Willers, as witness his many 
adventure-Alled narratives about 
men, ships, and the sea, In 
August, 1968, he took GrEOGRAPHI 
readers to Mystic Seaport. 
Connecticut, hving nseam of 
AMENca § Kaing past 

“Tl tubbed my eves and looked 
ain, he wrote, Among & maze 
of spars and rigging he had spied 
the jutting figurehead of the 
Joseph Conrad, now permanent: 
ly moured us a training vessel. 

lt tas a memorable moment 
he shared, this sequel to % sajra 
that appeared more than 30 
vears ao. But such moments 
have come to be expected in the 
pages of NATIONAL GROGRAPHIC 
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All the things vou want to see and do on a perfect FF) Selsaliwallwel* 
vacation are here in Southern California— es | | | 
within casy reach. Ge ae Ge 2 ee . sm iLilay i 
You cun splash in the ocean—dunebuggv  '.nstfrYPéfkfs6m64s6hmh)k 
over the desert — bask on the seashore — hike the tit im | } = 
mountains —allon the same dav. , ; | a | 1a i 
There are more exciting attractions to ee Oo el |B sable il # | 
enjoy than anv other place on earth. Rates are TilfalbedaleatsamraTeslill tell 
unbelievably low — far less than overseas, 1‘ kh a i | | = 
: | . . en rh] Timtl 1p Ltl ye 
Everywhere there is endless sunshine to make 7 oS ee! oe Ge Ge 8 oe 2 ee 
every day of vour vacation count. Take a H ‘ier sors eta ari EL = 


world tour for a fraction of the price, Come to Cae ree HT OR SEE YOUR TEAVEL AGEN 
Soutien California. Be coinatnt bet fsb 8 
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